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THE BALKAN DANGER AND 
UNIVERSAL PEACE 
I 


T is sometimes argued that war is out of date, that under 

modern conditions it cannot achieve the objects for 
which it is usually undertaken, and that only a relatively 
small change is needed in the political perspective of mankind 
for it to become as barbarous an anachronism as religious 
persecution or the duel. Such opinions are no novelty. They 
have been advanced and have attrated public attention at 
various times since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
They were sincerely held by the Manchester School, and only 
one generation ago they were vigorously preached by 
Cobden and Bright. Recent events, and especially the acute 
crisis in the relations between Britain, France and Germany 
in August last, have revived interest in this thesis, and serious 
people are once more debating whether the solution of our 
dangerous and expensive international rivalries may not be 
found in the better understanding by mankind of a com- 
paratively simple account of profit and loss. 

Upon the other hand we are assured, with an equal confi- 
dence, that the great European Armageddon is due this 
spring, that Germany is bent on avenging her diplomatic 
defeat in Morocco, and that she will launch her legions 
against France and England so soon as the melting snows 
protect her rear, by rendering the Polish roads impassable to 
Russia. And even if Germany should hold her hand, the 
Balkans, we are told, will assuredly set a light to the train. 
There, too, the disappearance of the snows from the hills 
will let loose the dogs of war and the pent-up passions of 
Peoples who are hungering to dismember the Turkish 
Empire, weakened as it now is, and preoccupied by the 
Italian war. And if once the move is made, Austria imme- 
diately becomes involved: if Austria, then Russia and Italy: 
if these, England, France and Germany as well, because 
of their alliances or because their vital interests are engaged. 
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Thus, according to this school of prophets, it does not seem 
possible to escape from a great war between the civilized 
powers. 

Where does the truth lie? Are we moving towards war, or 
away from war? Are our swelling armaments—the dominant 
charaéteristic of our day—a herald of peace or the presage of 
another era of carnage, a return to that period of destruction 
to which mankind seems endlessly doomed in its Sisyphean 
efforts to reach universal civilization and peace? And is 
a European war really probable in the spring? 

In looking for the answer it will be convenient first of all 
to examine the facts of the situation to-day, and then to 
apply to them the pacifist’s analysis of the causes of war and 
the factors making for peace. We shall then be in a better 
position to judge of the probability of an immediate war, 
and of the prospets of abolishing it altogether—of diminish- 
ing its occurrence, or, at any rate, of limiting the expansion 
of armaments in the near future. 

The present examination will be confined to the Near 
East. 

There is no sort of likelihood that Germany, of her own 
initiative, will attack France or England during this spring 
by way of reprisals for her Morocco defeat. If she had meant 
war she would have made it in the autumn, when the 
temper of her people was up, and when her chances of 
success were as good as they are likely to be a few months 
hence. If there is to be a war with Germany it will be 
caused by some outside dispute, which, in the existing mood 
of the two peoples, pacific negotiation will find it impossible 
to compose. And now that the Morocco controversy is out 
of the way, the most probable origin of dispute is undoubted- 
ly the Balkans. An examination of the situation in the Near 
East will, therefore, cover the most likely occasion of an 
Anglo-German war. 
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II 

HE Near Eastern problem can only be understood 

with the assistance of a map (see plates). The aétive 
area of disturbance is the Balkan peninsula, which, for our 
purpose, may be taken to include Turkey in Europe, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece. The 
whole of this country is seamed with mountain ranges and 
hills. Servia, Bulgaria, and Rumania contain extensive plains, 
which are the centres of their national life, and there the 
majority of the population live as agriculturists. Turkey, 
Greece and Montenegro are almost wholly mountainous, and 
their population, who also live by agriculture, are scattered 
in the valleys. The existence of six small states within this 
relatively small space, each possessed of a considerable army, 
each desperately suspicious of its neighbours, and each fired 
by a natural ambition, is in itself a source of danger. But 
in this does not lie the chief occasion of war. In the Balkan 
peninsula, national patriotism, that is, allegiance to the 
State of which one is a citizen, comes second to racial 
patriotism. Its inhabitants are Serbs, or Bulgars, or Ru- 
manians, or Turks, or Greeks, or Albanians long before 
they are citizens of the States in which they are domiciled. 
Even this might not produce war if each race were con- 
gregated in a separate State. But the State boundaries 
in no sense coincide with the racial boundaries. In Mace- 
donia four chief races, the Serbs, the Bulgars, the Greeks, 
and the Turks, struggle for predominance. There are 
Rumanians in Bulgaria and most of the Serbs are not in 
Servia at all. There are Greeks in every province of the 
Levant. Each of these is loyal to his race rather than to his 
government, fights desperately for the maintenance of 
his language and his religion, and looks forward to the day 
when his people, by some miracle, will not only be united 
under one flag but will dominate the rest. Irredentism, so 
fatal to the relations of France and Germany, in the 
matter of Alsace-Lorraine, Austria-Hungary and Italy, rages 
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unchecked throughout the length and breadth of the Balkan 


peninsula. It is, indeed, the mainspring of its political life. 

This racialism is not a mere matter of blood. It is far more 
a matter of language—a much more vital source of dis- 
cord than the indefinite tie of ancestry among a mixed 
people. Each race has its own language and with it an 
infant literature, struggling with difficulty into existence, 
but none the less the emblem of its hopes and aspirations 
as a separate people, which it would rather die than surren- 
der. And, as if to make confusion worse confounded, 
religion emphasizes the racial quarrel where it is fiercest. 
The immense majority of the Bulgars, Serbs and Greeks 
are Christians, while the Turks and about two-thirds of the 
Albanians are Mohammedans. 

It is in this confli€t of totally irreconcilable racial, 
religious, and national ideals, that the danger of war in the 
Balkans resides. For the moment attention is chiefly con- 
centrated upon the future of Turkey. For though the 
Christian States in the Balkans are jealous and suspicious 
of one another, they are all agreed in expecting to satisfy 
their immediate ambitions at the expense of Turkey—long a 
moribund empire and long their religious foe. The a€tual 
origin of war, therefore, may be expected to spring from 
one of two main causes. Racial passion may drive one of the 
aspiring Christian States to precipitate and provocative 
action. Internal misgovernment may produce chaos and 
rebellion in Turkey itself, which will lead to intervention 
from outside. Let us examine these possibilities in 
more detail. 

The first is simple to understand. The Christian States 
will dismember Turkey if they think they can do so with 
comparative impunity. Servia wishes to recover the 400,000 
members of her race who live in Northern Turkey. Bulgaria 
hopes to realize her vision of the Greater Bulgaria by 
annexing South-eastern Macedonia, which will give her 
dire&t access to the Mediterranean, will add more than a 


million Bulgars to the State, and will make her the most 
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formidable power in near Eastern politics. The Greeks 
would like to be the political heirs of Turkey in Europe, 
and to this they have a slight historical claim; but as this is 
clearly impossible, their hopes are centred on Epirus, Crete, 
and the Aégean isles, which are almost entirely Greek in 
population. Rumania, while expe¢ting nothing from 
Turkey, would require compensation from the Bulgarians 
if they extended their domains to the Mediterranean. 
But the chief danger does not spring from possible 
initiative by one of these governments, which may well be 
appalled by the complexity of the forces they may set in 
motion by an aét of war. It comes from the methods of 
political agitation in vogue in the Balkans. Speech-making 
and leader-writing are regarded as tame incitements to 
political enthusiasm, possibly because vocabularies and the 
resources of invective have long ago become alike exhausted 
and familiar. The favourite method of opening a political 
campaign is an outrage by one of the so-called “ bands.” 
These bands are handfuls of outlaws, chiefly to be found in 
the hilis of Macedonia, who make it their business to redress 
the grievances of their own racial fellows, by violent and 
summary means. The chief victims are the Turks, who 
unquestionably tyrannize at times, but whose simplest 
administrative a¢ts are held up to obloquy as unwarrantable 
oppression, justifying resistance by force. Membership of a 
band is a congenial occupation to the wilder spirits of a wild 
people. It dignifies brigandage with the name of patriotism. 
It excuses murder, outrage, and destruction. It evokes 
enthusiastic plaudits from sympathetic countrymen who 
live beyond the reach of exaétion. It contributes to the 
decay of Turkey and, therefore, to the realization of racial 
ideals. It may even precipitate a war in which booty, as well 
as glory, may be won; and at the end of it all Europe is 
certain to step in to prevent the revenge of the victorious 
Turks. The recent incidents at Ishtib and Uskub, involving 
the loss of hundreds of lives in the original outrage and 
the subsequent reprisals, are excellent illustrations of the 
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commonplaces of Balkan politics. As may be imagined they 
are not conducive to peace, or to the pursuit of a sane and 
unprovocative policy by governments resting upon the sup- 
port of peoples who praétise politics with such violence for 
themselves. 

The second probable occasion of war is more difficult 
to understand, and involves some investigation of the 
recent events in Turkey. Turkey is the only true empire in 
Europe to-day. It corresponds far more to the empire of 
England in India than to a modern state like Germany. It 
does not differ very much in charafter—though greatly 
reduced in size—from the Turkey of 1453, when Constanti- 
nople fell. The Turks are still simply a governing race 
superimposed upon an earlier population. Until three 
years ago, their methods of government differed in no 
way from the methods of their ancestors. As is the wont of 
conquering nomad tribes, they simply lived upon their 
subjects, leaving them in peace so long as they did not 
question the predominance of their masters and paid the 
tribute with which that predominance was enforced. For the 
Turkish system of government aimed simply at maintaining 
the political supremacy of the Turks. It was not founded on 
the conception that it was the function of the authorities to 
educate and uplift the populace, to remedy their grievances, 
to build roads or encourage agriculture. Its purpose was 
rather to colle€t taxes, to destroy initiative and enterprise, 
lest it lead to revolt, and to settle disputes, not according 
to the principles of justice, but in favour of the stronger 
party, as being the one less likely to make difficulties about 
the decision. In Abdul Hamid’s day the standing rule was 
Let nothing be done unless it be authorized, and any 
infraction, not in politics alone, but in commerce, litera- 
ture or religion, meant banishment or death. 

This system, ruthless, repressive, blighting to all progress 
though it was, lasted for more than four centuries. It did 
so for several reasons. In the first place the Turks were not 
only by nature a masterful and governing race, but they 
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drew upon the Christians for the revenues and also for the 
army by which their rule was sustained. The janissary was 
the most effeCtive instrument for maintaining the domina- 
tion of an alien race that has yet been invented. In the 
second place their system numbed the vitality of the Chris- 
tians. The tribute of the strongest and most vigorous of 
their children, taken for the corps of janissaries, deprived 
them of their natural leaders. In consequence, as Sir 
Charles Eliot says, the Slavs of the Balkans were “‘ for 
three or four centuries a helpless, friendless, nameless 
peasantry, whose daily funétion was to supply taxes and 
plunder, and who were not allowed to hold the smallest 
office.” The Levantine Greeks, already enfeebled in spirit, 
were further demoralized by the favours and the pay of 
their masters, into applying their ability and industry to 
such of the tasks of administration as the slow-thinking 
Turk could not discharge for himself. In the third place the 
rule of the Turk, though an absolute bar to progress, and 
marked by occasional outbursts of atrocious ferocity, was 
not such as to goad people into effective revolt. Enterprise 
and open discontent were the unpardonable crimes, punish- 
able with a fury which made no distinétion between the 
guilty and the innocent. But provided taxes were paid 
and the people were quiet, the Turk left his subjeéts alone. 
He left the Christians their religion, their language, and, 
within limits, their property and freedom. He left them very 
largely to govern themselves. He was no apostle of progress 
and civilization. His ideal was rather a peaceful and undis- 
turbed existence as the master of his country and the 
aristocrat among its peoples. And, in a way, he was not 
unpopular. For he was a great gentleman, was the old- 
fashioned Turk—dignified, courteous, brave, and with a 
strong sense of that noblesse oblige which is the secret strength 
of all aristocracies. 

But early in the nineteenth century things began to 
change. On the one hand the janissary system, the pillar 
of the Turkish dominion, had disappeared. In 1676 the 
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exaction of the forced tribute of Christian children was 
discontinued and in 1826, the corps was finally abolished 
by the simple, but effe€tive, process of extermination. On 
the other hand the ideas of the French revolution gradually 
spread among the Christians of the Balkans. Individual 
liberty, the right of nationalities to self-government, the 
virtues of constitutional government, became the battle cries 
of peoples who, for centuries, had thought of nothing 
but how to escape the suspicion of the Turk. Education too, 
began to make way and newspapers to recount to their 
readers the glories of their past history, how badly off 
they were compared with other races, and how inde- 
pendence would bring liberty, prosperity, and relief from 
oppression. The Turks meanwhile did not change. The inertia 
which they encouraged in their subjeéts, they cultivated 
among themselves. Islam is a changeless faith. In its fatalism, 
in its belief in the all-sufficient wisdom of the Koran, in the 
contempt it pours upon the infidel and all his ways, it 
barred the entry of advancing civilization to Moslem minds. 
As yet it has shown no elasticity, no power of adapting 
itself to changing conditions; and so long as the Turk was an 
orthodox Mohammedan he looked on at the ferment about 
him with unseeing eyes. Yet his system of government, 
adequate to control the nerveless Levantine, or the semi- 
civilized Slav, was powerless to meet the needs of the Chris- 
tian peoples, re-awakened to Western ideas. These peoples 
began to grow restive, and to demand what they called 
by a new-fangled name, their rights, and to question in 
many ways the old-time dominion of their lords and masters. 
The Turk had only one method of dealing with this kind 
of thing—one which he had invariably pra¢tised with success, 
and which he put in operation now. But, unfortunately for 
him, Europe in the meanwhile had discovered a conscience, 
and every attempt to deal with rebellion or sedition by whole- 
sale and indiscriminate massacre, led to the intervention of the 
Powers. The Turk failed to learn by experience, and the 
methods which had built up and preserved his empire 
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in earlier days, now tended to destroy it. Greece revolted 
in 1824, and her independence was guaranteed by the Powers 
in 1830. In the same year Servia gained recognition as a 
separate and pra€tically autonomous principality within the 
Turkish Empire. In 1876 the Russo-Turkish war began, 
arising out of the Bulgarian atrocities, and led eventually 
to declarations of independence by Servia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Montenegro, which were afterwards recog- 
nized by Europe in the Treaty of Berlin (1878). That treaty 
also entrusted to Austria the administration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, though these territories nominally remained 
part of the Ottoman dominions. In 1882 Egypt was occupied 
by the British, and in 1886 Eastern Rumelia was added to 
Bulgaria, though still continuing technically to form part 
of Turkish territory. In 1908, Austria, by annexing Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Bulgaria by annexing Rumelia, 
legalized their de facto sovereignity. Less than six months 
ago Tripoli was invaded by Italy. 

The Balkan problem to-day centres on whether this 
steady process will continue until Turkey has vanished 
from Europe. For a century Turkey has been a moribund 
power. Will she remain as she was; or does the pro- 
mulgation of the constitution, the coup détat of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and the establishment 
of a Parliamentary system of government, mean that the 
Turks are really going to change at last and attempt to 
construct a modern civilized state which can hold its own 
in the world? And if so, is it possible for an Oriental 
country, peopled by many races, of various tongues and 
religions, to exchange the supremacy of a military caste 
for a constitutional system of government, which will 
satisfy the aspirations of the multitude of small and bitterly 
hostile groups, of which it is composed? On the answer 
to this question do the prospeéts of peace in the Balkans 
chiefly depend. For the further dismemberment of Turkey 
almost inevitably means war. 

In forming a judgement we must look at Turkey as a 
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whole, though it is European and not Asiatic Turkey 
which is likely to be the cause of international complica- 
tions. The first point to remember is that the Turks are not, 
and never have been, more than a minority among the 
peoples they rule. To-day they form hardly more than 
a quarter of the population in their European domains, 
hardly more than a third of that in their Asiatic Empire. 
Their total numbers probably do not exceed eight out of 
about twenty-five millions, though no trustworthy figures are 
available. The rule of the Turks, therefore, does not rest, 
and it never has rested, entirely on their own numbers and 
military prowess. It has always been rooted most firmly 
in the Mohammedan religion. The Sultan is the Caliph 
of all true followers of the Prophet—their leader on earth 
in the long struggle against the infidel. Consequently upon 
all questions on which they can appeal to religious sentiment 
the Turks have been able to count on the support—not 
always enthusiastic it is true—of a majority of their sub- 
jects. For the Arabs, the Kurds, and two-thirds of the 
Albanians are Mohammedans, and there are Mohammedans 
also to be found among the Bulgars and Serbs, though not 
in large numbers. About one half of the people of 
European Turkey and nearly four-fifths of the people of 
Asiatic Turkey are Mohammedans. And in accordance 
with these faéts the Turkish army has always been exclu- 
sively Mohammedan in religion. 

But the organization of the state on the basis of the 
political autocracy of a racial minority, backed by an 
army entirely composed of the adherents of a single 
and extremely fanatical religion, carries with it a great 
weakness. For the Christians are, in consequence, not 
only discontented with but aétively disloyal to the state 
in which they live. The Serb, the Bulgar, and the 
Greek, so far as they have any positive political ambi- 
tions at all, are eager, not for the maintenance but for 
the destruction of the Turkish Empire, and for the distri- 
bution of its domains among the races to which they belong. 
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And the Christians, though in a minority in the whole 
Empire, are a majority in Turkey in Europe, and are 
incomparably the most intelligent and the most energetic, 
if the least military, of its peoples. Moreover, their separ- 
atist ambitions have received an immense impetus during 
the nineteenth century, when Greece, Servia and Bulgaria 
in turn have won recognition as independent states, and 
have become the natural foci of racial aspirations, and the 
centres of racial propaganda throughout the whole peninsula. 

How is a stable government to be maintained in a 
country situated like this? A military despotism would seem 
to be the only method—the method, indeed, which though 
cruelly and ruthlessly applied, aCtually succeeded for more 
than 400 years. But in the nineteenth century, as we have 
seen, it began to fail to keep the empire together, and in the 
twentieth century it was overturned by the Young Turks 
themselves. What was their programme? How did they 
expect to restore vitality to their State? 

The original idea of the Young Turks, so far as it can be 
disentangled from the medley of forces which produced the 
revolution, was to save Turkey by modernizing it at a 
single stroke. They intended to introduce, holus-bolus, the 
free, equal, democratic, constitutional system of the West— 
to give equality to all languages and religions, personal 
liberty to all individuals, and political rights to all races. 
But the ideal broke down at the first contact with the facts. 
It broke down on one side because the Young Turks found 
themselves unable even to attempt to carry it out. How can 
you give electoral equality if, as a result, a majority of the 
representatives of European Turkey are likely to be returned 
with a mandate for the dismemberment of the Empire 
in the favour of other States? And how by fair means 
are you even going to maintain a majority of patriots, 
when the overwhelming mass of your own supporters 
are totally illiterate yokels, or nomad desert tribes, 
while the disaffe€ted comprise all the best educated, 
most intelligent, and most progressive elements in the 
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population? The pretence of fair eleCtion and a free Parlia- 
ment vanished at the first attempt. It was inconsistent with 
the continuance of Turkey as an independent State. Again, 
how was equality to be applied to the army? Was it to be 
half Christian and half Mohammedan? If so, how was 
discipline to be preserved? Would not the Christian levies 
fight their Moslem confréres rather than fire on their 
Christian enemies? Might they not prove the agency for 
establishing a Christian supremacy? In consequence the 
army—the mainstay of Turkish military dominion—s still 
practically entirely Mohammedan as of yore, the Christians 
buying exemption from military service by paying fees. 

On the other hand the Young Turk ideals were rejeCted 
by the Christians themselves. The Young Turk gave, as he 
promised, equal rights to all languages in the schools and 
elsewhere, but went on to point out that if Turkey was to 
be a state at all, it must have a common language, one 
lingua franca, which would be universally understood on 
platforms, in Parliament, in the work of administration, 
and in the Courts. It could not have ten official languages, 
and if there was to be one common medium, that, as was 
natural, was to be Turkish. Turkish, in faét, was to be com- 
pulsory in every school—a not unreasonable proposal if 
properly enforced. At once the heavens rang with protests 
about the merciless persecution of the helpless Christians. 
Bands sprang up to resist. Europe was called upon to 
interfere lest the Greek, the Serb, the Bulgar, by being 
taught to understand the language of his fellow citizens, 
should lose his racial identity, and his prospects of being 
re-united to the enemies of the state in which he lived. 

This fundamental difficulty, the hopelessly divergent 
ideals of Christians and Mohammedans, is at the bottom of 
every problem of Turkish politics, and it is the reason why, 
despite names and labels, the system of government in 
Turkey is still, at bottom, in fa& and in aim, government 
by the Turks and their Mohammedan allies supported by 
military force. For it does not seem possible, at present, 
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for the Turkish State to be kept from disruption in any 
other way. Real equality for all races and languages would 
produce such chaos in the national councils that any and 
every government would be powerless. 

Yet how is this terrible internal weakness to be overcome, 
for if it continues much longer it will inevitably destroy 
Turkey in Europe? There is only one way. Within measur- 
able time those who control the situation must introduce 
so pure a justice, so efficient, yet impartial, a police, 
such economic stability and progress, so efficient an ad- 
ministration, that the inhabitants of Turkey, whatsoever 
their race and creed, will prefer to acquiesce in the existing 
order than to rebel or disturb a system, which, however 
unpopular, does give safety to hearth and home, and 
security that the product of honest effort will be husbanded 
and not snatched away. Good government may reconcile 
the races to the continuance of the Turkish State. Racial 
propaganda thriving on the misdeeds and omissions of the 
government are bound to disrupt it. 

What chance is there of the existing government being 
able to effe€t so great a transformation? It must be con- 
fessed that the prospe¢ts are not bright. 

First of all grave suspicion attaches to some of the 
protagonists of reform. The majority of the present leaders 
of the Committee of Union and Progress are hardworking, 
honourable men—shortsighted, narrow, perhaps in many 
cases intolerant, but, on the whole, sound in their inten- 
tions. They have given the people of Turkey a personal 
liberty such as they have never known. They have introduced 
order and precision into their national finances. They have 
made possible, and attively encourage that economic 
development which is the essential prelude to domestic 
peace. They have done something to check corruption, 
partly by stricter supervision, partly by raising the salaries 
of officials who, under the old regime, could live only by 
extorting backsheesh from the public. But they are not the 
masters of the situation. The real centre of gravity lies 
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with the younger officers of the army, and these, though 
decent fellows, are ignorant, prejudiced and easily swayed 
by intrigue or religious passion. They are not the people to 
regenerate Turkey. Yet no government can ignore their 
wishes when once they are expressed. Moreover, many of 
the Committee party are mainly bent on personal profit. 
And these venal creatures, just because they are part of the 
majority which controls the machinery of the constitution, 
do much to impede reform, and to tie the hands of the 
government of the day by furious and unscrupulous oppo- 
sition, prompted by the selfish desire for place and power. 
This is all the more disastrous because the country 
is still prostrate under the legacy of Abdul Hamid’s regime. 
For not only was there no security for life and property 
under this regime, no system of justice which could pretend 
to be prompt or pure, no administration which even thought 
of bettering the condition of the country—not only was the 
country drained of its wealth, at the same time that every 
vivifying enterprise was thwarted behind the scenes; but 
every man of ability or energy, who dared to show his gifts, 
was instantly removed. Probably never in the history of the 
world has there been so vast and infamous a system of de- 
priving a country of its natural leaders. As a consequence 
there are no men of experience in Turkey to-day, save a few 
greybeards whom Abdul Hamid used. The leaders of modern 
Turkey are either dotards, or men under forty, devoid of all 
training and experience in public affairs. For the same reason 
there is no efficient civil service to steady the counsels of 
politicians and parties with its knowledge and traditions. 
The trained official of mature years, so vital to the work 
of reform, does not exist. He has either disappeared 
or his faculties have languished for want of use. And a 
narrow and shortsighted pride debars the employment of 
foreign experts in posts of influence and power—the only 
short road to sure reform. On the other hand such traditions 
as the civil service does contain are traditions of shameless 


corruption and endless personal intrigue. And this does not 
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merely mean inefficient methods (which are charafteristic of 
almost all Oriental governments, and which are, for instance, 
conspicuous in the Turkish estimate of the international 
situation) but it means that half the charges brought against 
the Turkish Government are true. [ust because the agents 
which the Government has to employ are new and inex- 
perienced, or are the nominees of some wirepuller who 
cannot be ignored, or because they were trained in the 
Hamidian regime, peculation, injustice, the alternate op- 
pression and weakness which come from timidity, are still 
rife in Constantinople and still more in the provinces. 
Certainly things are better. They are, perhaps, still 
improving. But there is not a marked change from the old 
days, and there is no certainty that the improvement will 
last. The story of government misdeeds in Macedonia, 
in Albania, in Armenia, keeps alive the fires of racial dis- 
content and hardens the hearts of would-be well-wishers 
throughout the world. 

Again, have we not all heard of the appalling difficulties 
arising out of the Capitulations which the British only just 
succeeded in overcoming in Egypt. It is true that the 
rights of foreign nations in Turkey are not so extensive as 
they are inEgypt. But for a foreign governing race, backed 
by an army which relieves them of all fear of successful 
revolt, free from all those local and personal influences 
which pervert even the best Western governments at home, 
and commanding the services of an endless supply of ad- 
ministrators trained in the methods and principles of good 
government, it is immeasurably easier to steer its way 
through the pitfalls of the Egyptian Capitulations, than for 
the struggling party of reform in Turkey. Foreigners in 
Turkey are liable to no direct taxes. Sentence can be 
passed upon them, or execution levied upon their effeés 
only if their consuls approve. Their domiciles are sacro- 
sanct. In Constantinople they do not even pay the water 
rate, the gas rate, or the police rate, which cover the cost of 


lighting and prote¢ting the streets they use. Turkey cannot 
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even increase the revenue it draws from the customs with- 
out the consent of the foreign Powers. Yet so long as it 
is governed as it is, the Capitulations cannot be abolished. 
Without them there would be no guarantee of safety or 
justice for the subje@s of foreign powers. Thus, with a per- 
verse irony, reform, to which these guarantees are an un- 
doubted obstacle, must precede their disappearance. 

Finally, the government is losing the support of the 
Mohammedans. The revolution was organized in Con- 
stantinople and Salonica, the former the home of Turks 
who have become Levantines, the latter the headquarters 
of the Mohammedanized Jews from Spain—the only people 
the Young Turk would trust to help him in his reforms. 
The conduét of affairs is still largely in the hands of these 
people, though the Jewish influence has somewhat declined. 
Few of them are orthodox Mohammedans. Educated in Paris, 
ardent disciples of Western philosophies and Western ways, 
they have been forced to abandon wholesale the old belief in 
the verbal truth of the Koran. Despite attempts to keep up 
appearances, this fact is well known, and the ardent Moslem 
grieves in his heart. Not only has the Caliph been deposed, 
but the reins of power have fallen into the hands of unbe- 
lievers. It will, therefore, as years go by, become steadily 
more difficult for the party of reform to appeal to Islamic 
feeling. As it is, despite a temporary cohesion under the 
attack on Tripoli by a Christian power, the government has 
set the Mohammedan seétions of the community—on 
which, in the last resort, its strength depends—against it. 
The Albanians—hardly true Mohammedans, but rather 
Bektashi se€taries, the old-time outpost against Europe— 
have been embittered by the attempts to disarm them, 
to interfere with their language, and to establish an effective 
government control. There has been fighting with the Arabs 
of the Yemen for many months, and the terms of peace are 
such as to concede their virtual independence. And now 
the Kurds are said to be restless and anxious for concessions 
in the direction of autonomy. 
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Truly, never have reformers been set such a task. It 
seems impossible that they should succeed in rebuilding 
the Turkish Empire, even within its present boundaries. 
And when one sees the insane personal jealousies, the 
bitter opposition which paralyses the government though 
the country is at war, the appalling ignorance and reckless- 
ness of press and people, and the failure of the real leaders 
to occupy the seats of power openly, the end does not 
seem a great way off. Not that we may expect a sud- 
den collapse to-day or to-morrow. Old constitutions, 
like old buildings, have a marvellous vitality, and, the 
disruption of Turkey is likely to be a slow process. But 
though time may stay its hand for a while, the ultimate 
disappearance of Turkey from Europe seems inevitable. 
Neither military prowess nor the discipline of an iron creed 
can stay the march of new ideas. And in the last resort the 
Turks stand for reaétion and the Christians for progress. 
The Turks are slow-witted, they have no civilization of 
their own, they are enslaved by fatalism, by Kismet— 
the very negation of forethought or sustained construc- _ 
tive effort. And, now that their strength has gone, they 





have nothing to offer to their subje¢t peoples—neither 
good government, nor religion, nor a great language, nor 
a noble tradition—which might induce them to combine 
in rebuilding the Turkish State. Sir Charles Eliot has said 
of them : 


“Their history is almost exclusively a catalogue of 
namesand battles. Their contributions to the art, litera- 
ture, science, and religion of the world, are pra¢tically 
nil. Their destiny has not been to instruct, to charm, 
to improve, hardly even to govern, but simply to con- 
quer.” 

And just in so far as the Turks imbibe the ideas of the West 
they will lose those fierce qualities and intolerant ideals 
on which their empire has rested hitherto. Liberty of con- 
science, freedom of speech, equal political rights, responsible 
government, are inconsistent with the dominion of the Turk, 
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or the permanence of Islam. If these aspirations prevail 
Turkey will become a Christian State. Such is the cruel 
dilemma which confronts the would-be restorers of Turkey’s 
greatness. 





Ill 

T would seem, therefore, as if the croakers must be 

right, and that the melting of the Balkan snows must 
usher in the final struggle for the partition of Turkey in 
Europe. But we are not yet at the end of the tale of com- 
plications which make up the politics of the Near East. 
Before we can estimate the probabilities we must take into 
account the attitude of the Great Powers. 

The Power most interested in the Balkan question is 
Austria-Hungary. She is interested not so much because 
her territories march with Montenegro, Turkey, Servia and 
Rumania, as because her politics are inextricably bound up 
with the racial problems of the peninsula. Bulgaria and 
Greece are the recognized centres and headquarters of 
Bulgarian and Greek racial propaganda. Servia, however, 
is not the only centre of Serb propaganda, though some 
Chauvinists of Belgrade would have it so. The great 
majority of the Serbo-Croat race—the Southern Slavs, 
as they are called—reside within the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. They number about six millions, as against 
two and a half millions in Servia, four hundred thou- 
sand in Turkey and three hundred thousand in Monte- 
negro. Even of the pure Serbs little more than half live 
in Servia and Turkey, the rest having their homes to the 
west and north. The realization, therefore, of the Southern 
Slav ideal—even in its narrower Serb form—vitally affe€ts 
Austria-Hungary, for the Southern Slavs can be united in 
one political system only in one of two ways—by union with 
the Monarchy, which means the extension of its domains 
to include Servia, Montenegro and the northern parts of 
Turkey ; or by union outside it, which means depriving 
the Monarchy of its southern territories. 
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But the Balkan problem affeéts not only the territory but 
also the internal politics of Austria-Hungary. What has been 
said about racialism as the governing factor in Balkan poli- 
tics, is scarcely less true of Austro-Hungarian politics. It is 
not very far from the truth to say that the inhabitants of 
that distra€ted kingdom think more about the triumph 
of their own racial aspirations than about the good name or 
progress of the Monarchy as a whole. The bitter rivalry 
between Austria and Hungary has long been a byword. 
And that is but a fra¢tion of the difficulty. The following 
tables, showing the variety of races (on the basis of language) 
in Austria and Hungary, speak for themselves : 





Austria. 
Census 1900. 

Total population (1910) : 28,567,000. 
Germans 9,171,614 
Bohemians and Slovaks 53955397 

4,252,483 
Ruthenes - 3,381,570 
Slovenes 1,192,780 
Italians 
Serbs and Croats 
Rumanians 


Hungary. 
Census 1900. 

Total population (1910) : 20,850,000. 
Magyars 8,742,301 
Rumanians 2,799,479 
Germans 2,135,181 
Slovaks 2,019,641 
Croats 1,678,569 
Servians 1,052,180 
Ruthenes 


When one remembers that each of these races speaks a 
different language, and is represented in Parliament by a 
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separate group which votes and bargains almost entirely in 
its own interest, and that there is no assembly at all which 
represents the people of Austria-Hungary as a whole, we 
begin to realize the difficulties of government in a racialism- 
ridden State. 

In this endless struggle of confliCting groups the Southern 
Slavs are a very important fa€tor, partly because they long 
for union with their fellows outside the Monarchy, and 
partly because they struggle against a grievance which can 
be removed only at the price of destroying the existing 
regime and opening a Balkan crisis of the most acute kind. 
For not only are the Southern Slavs distributed between 
Austria-Hungary, Servia, Montenegro and Turkey, but in 
Austria-Hungary itself they are under three different sys- 
tems of government. Three and a quarter millions of them 
(1911) are in Hungary and send their representatives to the 
Hungarian Parliament. Eight hundred thousand are in 
Austria and are represented in the Austrian Legislature. 
Two millions are in Bosnia-Herzegovina, a dependent ter- 
ritory governed by the King-Emperor in the joint name of 
Austria and Hungary, and these are represented in no 
central legislature at all. 

This means that not only have the 9,000,000 Southern 
Slavs of the Balkans no opportunity of acting together, but 
that even the 6,000,000 within the Monarchy have no means 
of making their colleétive influence felt in Austro-Hungarian 
policy. And this is all the more resented inasmuch as both 
in Hungary and Bosnia-Herzegovina, and to a less extent in 
Austria, they are repressed in most of the ways known to a 
government which observes only the forms of consti- 
tutional usage which guides its course partly in the interests 
of the Magyar aristocracy, and partly in order to thwart 
and stultify the Southern Slav propaganda. 

Thus the Southern Slavs are inextricably bound up on one 
side with the politics of the Balkans, and on the other with 
the internal politics of the Monarchy. Any alteration in the 
status quo in the Balkans is bound to involve Austria-Hun- 
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gary, because it is likely to affect its territories and to pre- 
cipitate an internal revolution. For the present onerous 
position of the Southern Slavs is maintained and per- 
petuated by the present dual constitution of the Monarchy. 
As this constitution thwarts all Southern Slav aspirations, 
and exercises a decisive influence on foreign policy, it is 
necessary briefly to describe its character. 

The present Dual constitution came into force in 1867 
after the defeat of Austria by Hungary in 1866. It was the out- 
come of negotiations between Austria and the Magyar 
aristocracy which controlled Hungary. Its purpose—forced 
upon Austria by Hungary—was to ensure to each the maxi- 
mum of independence compatible with a union which would 
provide for the common defence and prevent internal war, 
and at the same time to perpetuate the predominance of 
the Magyar aristocracy over all other races within Hungarian 
territory. In consequence Austria-Hungary presents the un- 
usual spectacle of a country extremely democratic in the 
bottom stories of its government, and absolutely autocratic 
in the top stories. As in the British Empire, experience 
has proved that the only method of getting a working agree- 
ment between racial groups is to confront them in a popular 
and freely elected assembly, and compel them to fight out 
their quarrels by argument and persuasion within, instead of 
by force and fraud without. There is, therefore, through- 
out the monarchy a very admirable and well-developed 
system of provincial assemblies, empowered to deal with local 
affairs. As we get nearer the top, however, the democratic 
element grows smaller and less effective. The Austrian Legis- 
lature is democratic enough in form, though, inasmuch 
as its action is limited in numberless ways by the Austro- 
Hungarian constitution, it can scarcely be said to be demo- 
cratic in fact. The Hungarian Legislature is pra¢tically the 
monopoly of the Magyar aristocracy, and is one of the 
narrowest, most short-sighted and intransigeant bodies in the 
world. Above this level democracy vanishes altogether. For 
Hungary would agree to a union of the crowns and nothing 
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more. In consequence, the King-Emperor is the practical 
master of the foreign policy, and of the defensive arrange- 
ments of the state over which he presides. He appoints what 
ministers he likes and dismisses them when he likes. The only 
control the people can exercise is through the so-called 
Delegations—a contrivance of racial suspicion which is 
powerless for anything but evil. They consist of two bodies 
of sixty persons ele€ted by the Austrian and Hungarian 
legislatures from among their own members (forty for the 
lower and twenty for the upper houses in each case) to listen 
to an annual statement of policy by the Imperial ministers 
and to pass the Budget. But the delegations do not sit 
together, lest such a proceeding should tend to diminish 
the hatreds which divide Austria and Hungary, and so 
undermine the dual constitution. They discuss the ministers’ 
statements separately, and if, after having exchanged views 
in writing, they cannot agree, they meet and vote in silence 
—a mockery of Parliamentary government which has never 
yet been enafted. For it is really a farce, since in pra¢tice 
it is not the delegations which decide but the Parliaments 
which they represent. Unless the Budget or alterations in 
the Customs duties, are voted again by the Parliament, they 
fall to the ground. Each legislature, therefore, has the power 
of veto. And this means, paradoxically enough, that, if the 
union is to last at all, the Parliaments must accept the pro- 
posals of the Emperor and his ministers, so long as they are 
moderately reasonable, because they can agree onnothing else. 

It may well be asked why such a system works for a 
single day. The answer is clear. If the monarchy were not 
there the country would instantly become a shambles of 
racial war. The races can agree upon nothing except to up- 
hold the ancient and illustrious monarchy, which is the one 
impartial authority in the country, and which is the sole 
guarantee of peace, of good government, and of the ap- 
proximation to liberty which they now enjoy. The Austrian 
system, indeed, is not unlike the support of a gipsy’s kettle, 
which is composed of a number of separate sticks kept by a 
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ring round the top. The sticks are the races, the ring the 
monarchy. So long as the ring is there the kettle has a sup- 
port, and within limits can be moved freely from side to 
side. But remove the ring and both the sticks and the 
kettle will inevitably fall into the fire. 

We are now in a position to understand something about 
Austro-Hungarian policy. It is mainly determined by the 
Emperor and his ministers, and its guiding principle is to 
do nothing to disturb the delicate system of checks and 
balances in Austria-Hungary and in the Balkans, on which 
the edifice of the Monarchy and the present peace of the 
country depend. For if once revision is begun, no one can tell 
where it will end. That is why Bosnia-Herzegovina is treated 
as a dependency belonging both to Austria and to Hun- 
gary, yet controlled by neither; and that is why every effort 
is made to damp down the movement for Southern Slav 
unity, because its success must not only involve the Mon- 
archy in foreign complications, but put an end to the 
existing dual regime by destroying the Magyar pre- 
dominance in Hungary. And that is why it may be taken as 
axiomatic that the Emperor will not foment a crisis in the 
Balkans until a choice is forced upon him by internal or 
external events. Whether his a¢tion will then be decisive or 
halting will depend on the man at the head of affairs. One 
thing alone is certain—when the Monarchy has to aét it will 
act in the dire¢tion of incorporating the rest of the Southern 
Slavs within its boundaries, because it will not countenance 
a partition of its domains without a fight. 

But Austria-Hungary has other elements to consider. 
She has two external enemies of long standing—Russia and 
Italy. Historically Russia is interested in the Southern Slav 
problem. In praétice to-day she is not. The Pan-Slav idea is 
waning, and in any case is impracticable in the case of a 
people separated from Russia by Hungary and Rumania. 
But, while Russia has probably abandoned the idea of any 
extensive annexation of territory in the Balkan peninsula, she 
does not wish to see her rival become the predominant 
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Balkan power. Still less does she wish to see her emerge as a 
rival Slav State, as she would in a great measure become if 
the Southern Slavs were incorporated within the Mon- 
archy. Russia is also vitally interested in the control of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. For a whole century she has 
aimed at the conquest of Constantinople, and for a whole 
century she has been thrust back, not by Turkey, but by 
England and France. Under treaty her battleships are not 
allowed to pass from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
One of the first objeéts of her policy is release from this 
injunétion. On the first outbreak of trouble, therefore, the 
two traditional rivals are bound to intervene—Russia because 
she must have a voice in settling who is to control the 
channel between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea— 
Austria because of the Southern Slavs. The long history of 
the struggle between these two great powers for predomi- 
nance in this unsettled region will not help them to an 
agreement. 

On the other side, Austria has to consider Italy. Italia 
irredenta—the districts about Trent and Trieste, which are 
inhabited by Italians, and which passionately desire re- 
union with Italy—is not the only difficulty. A glance at the 
map will show that by controlling the passage of the Straits 
of Otranto, a superior Italian fleet is able to confine the 
Austro-Hungarian navy to the Adriatic, and then attack it 
at leisure. Moreover, Italy would not welcome the streng- 
thening of her rival by the incorporation of the Southern 
Slavs, and still less the incorporation of Albania, which 
would bring with it fine harbours to the south and so the 
command of the Adriatic. Italy, indeed, is said to covet 
Albania for herself, just as Austria is said to covet Salonica, 
in order to have a port opening direét on to the Mediter- 
ranean. Both projets belong to the realm of visionary 
aspirations, hopelessly impracticable at the present time. 
But the fact remains true that there is a jealous rivalry in 
the Adriatic between the two allies, a rivalry which irre- 
dentism in the north does much to inflame. . 
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And because these great powers are involved, Germany, 
France and Great Britain must needs join in too. They must 
intervene if once the status quo is altered, not only because 
they were parties to the Congress of Berlin in 1878, which 
made the last general settlement of Balkan affairs, but 
because, for one reason or another, they cannot stand out. 
France and Germany have economic interests which they 
must safeguard, and they are bound by solemn alliance to 
one or other of the principals. Great Britain is free from 
written obligations, but she also has economic interests at 
stake. Moreover, the Sultan is Caliph of the Mussulman 
world, and a potent factor in Indian and Egyptian affairs. 
Egypt is technically part of the Ottoman dominions, and 
pays to Turkey a tribute of £665,000 a year. The Turkish 
Empire, too, runs down to the Persian Gulf, and its dismem- 
berment is bound to affect, in greater or less degree, the 
problem of the defence of India, and the safety of the 
Mediterranean and Suez Canal route to Australasia and the 
Far East. 

We have now a conception of the Balkan problem. The 
patient reader who has struggled thus far may well complain 
that it all seems very confused, and that it is exceeding diffi- 
cult to understand what is likely to happen, or why indeed 
anything should not happen. He may console himself with the 
reflection that the situation is even more confused than it 
appears; for in ordertointroduce any sort of method into the 
description it has been necessary to ignore all minor qualifi- 
cations of general statements—qualifications, any one of 
which may prove decisive at some particular moment. The 
reader in his general conclusion, as a matter of fact,is merely 
expressing the first warning given by every expert to the 
reckless and confident inquirer after truth. This answer 
invariably is anything may happen. The standing advice to 
diplomats in these regions is as follows: 





** When you wish to know what so and so (monarch 
or statesman) is going to do, first decide what it is his 
interest to do—then consider what he ought to do— 
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finally make up your mind what you think he will do. 
Then you have progressed some way to a conclusion; 
you have at least some certainty; you may be sure that 
he will do none of these things.” 





These accordingly are more probably wrong than right 
who draw the natural inference from the foregoing pages 
that if war does not take place in the spring it will be a miracle 
—a miracle which by no possibility can ever be repeated 
in any subsequent year—and that when the inevitable 
struggle does begin it will be an Armageddon in which all 
the powers of the world will be at one another’s throats. 
For there are certain great factors working for peace. 

The first may, very roughly, be described as the psycho- 
logical fa€tor. Initiative is always an effort to mankind, and 
nations, like individuals, seldom embark upon great enter- 
prises without some external stimulus. We all dream of 
great deeds, and of heroic aéts, which will mark indelibly the 
tablets of history, but how few among us translate our 
aspirations into the steady, sustained aCtion by which alone 
they can be realized. And, though passions run high and men 
act quickly and on impulse in the Balkans, inertia plays its 
part there as elswhere. There is much talk of war, but when 
the time for aGtion comes, the disadvantages of leaving 
hearth and home, of risking life and property, of enduring 
hardship and suffering, to fight for a cause which, after all, is 
not certain of success, tells its tale. None of the Governments 
is at heart anxious to lay the torch to the powder mine. 
To-day, as always, it is accidents or resolute men that make 
the declarations of war. Here, as elsewhere, situations in 
which war seems inevitable, have a way of lasting for years, 
to vanish in the end undischarged. 

A second faétor is the economic factor. The progress of 
industrialism and the extension of credit is slowly rendering 
war in the old heroic style impossible. It is easy enough for 
people in a primitive economic state to enter upon a cam- 
paign. They seize their arms and a sack of provisions and go 


forth to battle. ‘They leave little behind them save the land 
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that no man can destroy, a few wretched buildings, and a 
family which is able to raise the few necessaries of life during 
the absence of the adult males. And the war may continue 
indefinitely. The army is mobile, needs no commissariat, 
and lives on the territory it occupies. But civilized nations 
cannot fight in this way. The modern state is a vast and 
complicated piece of machinery, and every cog must do its 
duty or the whole engine will cease to work. War means the 
sudden conversion of this delicate machinery to an unnatural 
and unaccustomed purpose. It is an axiom of latter-day 
strategists that no great European war can last more than 
a few months. Among civilized and industrialized nations 
it will not be defeat so much as the starving millions 
in the great manufacturing towns that will compel 
a hurried peace. These fators are ever present in the 
minds of the statesmen of the Great Powers. Few of them 
realize their full implication, but year by year they are 
forced to pay more attention to the loss to their own country 
which victory, or even wars in which they do not actively 
partake, inevitably involve. The Great Powers, therefore, 
are steadily pacific. But the effect of their influence is 
greatly reduced by the fact that few of them can refrain 


from fishing for themselves in these troubled waters. The 
Great Powers are not so united in their common aim that 





spontaneous quarrels are impossible, and they are certainly 
not on such terms that interested third parties cannot make 
their mutual jealousies the instruments of their own 
advancement. 

But if the economic factor is decisive with the Great 
Powers, it hardly applies at all to the Balkan states. That is 
one of the fundamental elements in the situation. Turkey is 
a pre-economic state, and most of the other Balkan com- 
munities are much the same. The population still lives 
almost exclusively on the soil, there are no industries to 
speak of, railways are few, machinery is hardly employed, 
credit, save in a few towns, and then chiefly among 
foreigners, is almost unknown. War, though it may be 
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conducted with great barbarity, is a comparatively simple 
operation, which need not ruin the country even if it is 
defeated. The old-fashioned picture of the Turk as a 
patriarchal person, of a fiery temper, but indolent 
habits, dwelling peacefully at ordinary times in a house 
by a running stream, but ready to rush forth to do deeds 
of incredible valour and ferocity from time to time at 
the bidding of the Sultan or the call of Islam, and to return 
again a week or two later to quiet and undiminished pros- 
perity by his own fireside, is still fairly true of most of the 
Balkan peoples, They are easily moved to ads of violence, and 
are little restrained by consideration of possible material 
loss, because they have little to lose but their lives. And, as 
Bacon said, Men prefer danger to labour. 

There is a third fa€tor making for peace—the considera- 
tion that success is very uncertain. Any one of the Balkan 
states may feel confident of its ability to defeat or resist 
another. But nobody can foretell the result of a struggle in 
which not only the half-dozen Balkan states are involved, 
but most of the great European Powers as well. To provoke 
a war, therefore, is not simply to put your trust in your 
own valour and strength ; it is more to cast your fortune 
on the gaming table for all and sundry to seize or win. 

It is, therefore, impossible to foretell what will happen 
next spring or at any other time in this unquiet part of 
Europe. The great danger lies in the fact that there is no one 
in authority. Any one of the nations interested, any one 
even of a thousand different groups or individuals, may 
light a match, by a speech, an outrage, or an insult, and set 
fire to the magazine. Things are not. made easier by the 
Turco-Italian war. Tripoli is irretrievably lost to Turkey, 
whose finances—the foundation of national independence— 
are lightened of the burden of its administration, but 
severely taxed by preparations for war. Unless peace can be 
declared shortly, the war is likely to spread, partly because 
it may upset things in Turkey itself, partly because it is 
bound to inflame ambition throughout the Balkans. The 
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dismissal of the Austrian Chief of the General Staff is a 
reminder how near were the war party in Austria to forcing 
an Austro-Italian war. And if the war does spread it is bound 
to involve the whole world. This does not mean that the 
great nations will all be at war, but they will be standing 
round the ring, watching the combatants, excited and sus- 
picious one of the other, intent on grabbing something under 
cover of the dust and confusion, or anxiously protecting their 
rights and interests against the greed of their neighbours. 
And if the scramble becomes general, what is the result 
likely to be ? None can say. It may vary between two 
extremes. It may leave things exactly as they are, because 
no one is able to win a decisive victory, and because the 
chief parties can reach no agreement about change. Or it 
may involve a complete resettlement. If so, the maximum 
change that seems possible is that Austria-Hungary should 
incorporate Servia, Montenegro and the Southern Slavs, 
that Bulgaria should annex South-eastern Macedonia and 
reach the Mediterranean, that Greece should acquire Crete, 
the Aigean Islands and Epirus, and that Albania should form 
a new state, wedged between Austria, the Greater Bulgaria 
and Greece, under some sort of international guarantee. 
Thus would the political organization of the Balkans be 
founded on language and race. What of Turkey and Russia? 
Turkey would probably retain Constantinople—the last 
outpost of her ancient Empire in Europe—because no other 
arrangement would command the assent of the Powers. 
If Russia were willing to treat Bulgaria as its advance- 
guard, a pacific agreement with Austria would be possible. 
But she would require a new arrangement about the Dar- 
danelles and probably territorial compensation elsewhere. 
And is there any doubt that that would mean a further 
approach to the Persian Gulf, at the expense of Turkey or 
Persia? Whatever M. Sassonoff may say or desire, Russia 
is bound to move towards the Persian Gulf so long as she 
does not break up internally, and so long as Persia and 
Turkey remain as chaotic as they are to-day. It is not a 
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question of her policy or ambitions, it is a question of 
necessity—the same necessity which has driven us to con- 
quer India, Egypt, Rhodesia and the Sudan. Thus is the 
British Empire vitally interested in the Balkan question, for 
it may bring appreciably nearer the day when the greatest 
land empire in the world, containing more than 150,000,000 
white people, will break its pennant on the oceans which 
wash, the shores of South Africa, New Zealand, India and 
Australia. 

But this is idle prophesying. Perhaps its chief value is that 
to it may be applied the Balkan diplomatic formula—that 
this, at least, is what will not happen. But it serves to show 
the great measure of change, even for the British Empire, 
which lies hidden in the politics of the Near East. War is not 
inevitable. Neither is it the least improbable. When it will 
come, or what its effeéts, or even the results of continued 
peace, will be, none can say. But the shadow of war lies 


black upon the land. 





IV 

HE fundamental error of the modern pacifist, as of his 

mid-Victorian predecessor, is that the explanation 
which he gives of the causes of war is wholly inadequate. 
This error, which underlies all his arguments and invalidates 
his hopeful conclusions, is due to the failure on his part to 
understand and to measure truly the various aims which 
affe€&t the minds and aCtions of his fellow creatures. He is 
lacking both in sympathy and in a sense of proportion. And 
hence on the one hand he is led into an exaggeration of the 
effe&t of economic forces in human affairs, and on the other 
into a somewhat sordid estimate of the motives which rule 
mankind. For the real causes of war will be sought without 
success in any supposed desire of the nations for material 
gain, or in any belief of their rulers and public men that the 
rigours of campaigning are necessary for preserving the 
virile virtues, and that the pugnacity of the descendants of 
Adam is unquenchable. On the contrary, if the search is to 
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be fruitful, the causes of war must be sought in the endless 
and divergent ambitions, aspirations—call them what you 
will—of the human race; and also in the present defe€tive 
organization of the civilized world which provides no final 
method of settling the conflicting claims of national interests, 
save one—the arbitrament of war. 

It may be freely admitted that up to a certain 
point economics are decisive. Without food and without 
wealth men can do little or nothing, and they therefore 
find their ambitions and their activities limited and deter- 
mined by economic laws at every turn. More wars have been 
won or lost, more states have prospered or been ruined, 
through attention to or negleét of economic laws, than 
through any other single cause. But economics are a passive 
and not dynamic fa¢tor in human affairs. The ruling motives 
—the motives which drive men to a¢tion—always have 
been, and always will be, those conneéted with their 
emotions, their passions, and their ideals. Most .nen 
will risk their lives for pleasure; most men will risk, 
many will sacrifice, their lives for causes or principles in 
which they believe ; few will risk, none will sacrifice, their 
lives for the mere sake of gold. And if this is true of indi- 
viduals, it is far more true of nations. If we look at history, 
greed has not been the most frequent cause of war; 
but more often some impatient enthusiasm—focussed in a 
personality or an institution—which, overleaping prudent 
counsels, drives straight to its objet by the road of revo- 
lution or war, or else the stubborn, uncompromising 
spirit, which, even when only trifles are at stake, makes 
men refuse to abate one whit of their pretensions, lest 
the remorse which follows faint-hearted surrender should 
enter into their souls. 

Take even an unfavourable instance—the recent strikes. 
Selfish motives have played their part; but it is not the 
expeCtation of profit that has driven either side to extremes. 
Indeed, the strikes obviously involve certain and permanent 
loss to all concerned. At bottom it is a strong belief in the 
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rights of property on the one side, and on the other a 
genuine conviction that the existing distribution of the 
profits of industry is unfair, which have created a situation 
menacing not merely to the prosperity, but also to the 
peace of the land. If purely economic grievances produce 
a temper which sets no store by profit or loss, as com- 
pared with victory, what of less material enthusiasm? The 
lesson of all history is that racialism and religious fanaticism 
have caused the fiercest wars. But if the new democratic 
peoples have abandoned, like dynastic claims, race and 
religion as causes for which they are prepared to fight, 
they have focussed their aspirations not less resolutely on 
their own national future. 

What exactly nationalism is, it is difficult to say. It is 
characteristic of peoples which, in greater or less degree, 
govern themselves, and are united under a single sovereign 
government. It has little to do with race, geography, or 
religion. A nation can exist howsoever distributed its posses- 
sions, howsoever diverse the races which compose it. Its 
people seem to acquire a personality from their political 
institutions, which is emphasized by their history, language, 
manners, customs and ideas. But whatever the nature of 
nationalism, there is no doubt about the potency of its 
effect. Jealous as people are about their own rights and 
privileges, they are even more jealous of those of the 
nation to which they belong. They are willing to uphold its 
good name, to protect its independence, to exalt its influ- 
ence, to extend its power, if need be, at the price of their 
lives. Japan and Russia fought some years ago not merely for 
Manchuria, but because the national destiny of each seemed 
to be bound upwith the possession of Port Arthur and Korea. 
During the recent crisis no German thought of the profit 
he, personally, was going to make out of Morocco or the 
Congo. He thought of his nation’s future, which he believed 
to be bound up with an extension of its foreign territory 
and markets—of his country’s honour, which could ill 
afford to retreat in the face of threats, even though its own 
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demands were excessive—of the future of “ Germanism ” 
which, if it is to flourish only on the narrow German soil, 
may eventually disappear before the civilization of those 
more fortunate peoples who have inherited wider domains. 
So long as nationalism exists in its present form, the argu- 
ment, that it will not pay (in the economic sense) to protect 
your own nation’s rights, vindicate its honour, or ensure its 
future, if need be by war, as a strong and independent power 
in the world will simply have no effect. It will influence the 
patriot no more than the far more convincing argument— 
that it will pay to run away—influences the ordinary 
soldier on the battlefield. Before we see the approach of 
universal peace we must, somehow or other, persuade the 
democracies of the world that their present aspirations 
are no longer worth fighting about, that their worship of 
their own separate identity, and their objections to its being 
merged in a larger union with other nations, is absurd 
and unworthy of civilized people. For it is these nationalist 
beliefs, like the racialism of the Balkan patriot and the 
fanaticism of the Mussulman, that really produce war 
in these days, and not the delusion that war can be made 
to pay, or that it is necessary to the vitality of the human 
race. 

It may be possible to undermine nationalism. It is 
probable that before very many years are past a great 
number of educated and intelligent people will have 
come to the conclusion that nationalism in its acute form, 
like racialism and fanaticism, is a mistake. But even so we 
shall not have put an end to war. Not only have we to 
work a revolution in our opinions, but we have also to bring 
about an even greater revolution in the whole political 
organization of the world. 

For the second great cause of war—the cause, indeed, 
which is at the bottom of nationalism itself—is the organiza- 
tion of the peoples of the world into absolutely separate, 
independent and sovereign states. The growth of inter- 
national influences, like trade and the credit system, and 
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the existence of federations of employers and workmen, and 
of countless international societies for the study of science 
or art, or the promotion of temperance or peace—these 
and similar developments do much to remove ignorance and 
misunderstanding, and to establish bonds of sympathy and 
mutual comprehension between groups or classes in the dif- 


ferent nations. But they do not alter the fundamental fact 
that mankind is organized into separate national entities which 





can act as such in only one way—through national govern- 
ments, which acknowledge no superior authority or tribunal, 
and whose only instrument of action beyond their own 
boundaries, is the sword. 

So long as the peoples of the world are organized in this 
way, disputes are certain to arise between them, about 
territory, about the treatment of their own subjeéts 
and their property, about openings for trade and invest- 
ment, about policies which affe€t the nation as a whole. 
As the world becomes smaller and more interdependent 
the occasions of dispute will multiply. Quarrels about unfair 
preference in railway or shipping rates, about the dangers 
due to inadequate precautions against disease, about the 
entry of undesirables or coloured races into countries 
territorially contiguous, about the sale of territory or bases 
to powerful rivals, about the application of labour re- 
stri€tions on foreign vessels calling at national ports, about 
legislative or administrative a€tion affe€ting the value 
of foreign investments, and about justice withheld from 
individuals—all of these are and will continue to be the 
constant preoccupation of the Foreign Offices and diplo- 
matic services of the world. 

How are these difficulties to be adjusted? Let us compare 
the situation with that which exists within a civilized 
state. In primitive times, in the so-called state of nature, 
human beings, like animals to-day, were in a condition in 
which competition was universal and unregulated. From 
the beginning, therefore, they have devoted much of their 
energy and intelligence to devising principles and 
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machinery for composing, peacefully and fairly, the eternal 
conflict of opposing interests. The history of civilization, 
indeed, is the history of our failures and successes in this 
attempt. And the solution has been found in the reign of 
law. Law, indeed, is nothing else than the formulated 
judgements of mankind about the conduét of social relations. 
But law does not spring up in a day. We require a lawgiver 
to enunciate the principles upon which disputes are to be 
settled. We require a court to apply these principles to 





particular cases. And we require police to compel the 
attendance of the disputants, to enforce execution of the 
judgement, and to suppress attempts to resort to violence. 
Without these institutions, maintained by the whole com- 
munity in the interests of peace, there would not be order 
for a day, even in England. We should, each of us, be 
compelled to carry arms as the only proteétion of our 
rights, persons, and property, against the selfish and the 
strong. 

But, in the international sphere, these institutions 
do not exist. There is, it is true, a court at the Hague to 
which disputes can be referred by mutual consent; but there 
is no authority to compel the attendance of the disputants, 
to lay down the law governing international relations 
which the court is to interpret, or possessed of power to 
execute its decrees. No court can make its own law and still 
retain the confidence of its clients. Such a court would at 
once become the scene of controversy as violent as that which 
rages in political assemblies all the world over. Would any of 
the Dominions of the British Empire be prepared to submit 
a question involving Asiatic immigration to a bench of 
foreign judges? Would the Great Powers agree to allow 
a panel of judges at the Hague to divide up the Portuguese 
dominions in Africa among them, if the decay of Portugal 
made intervention necessary? On what principle would a 
court adjust the changing position in the world, as between 
a growing power like Germany, and a decadent power like 
Turkey? 
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Arbitration is, obviously, no solution of international 
disputes of first-class political importance. And even in those 
questions involving the interpretation of treaties, and agree- 
ments, and matters of faét, where arbitration is possible, it 
is only of limited value. Any power, simply because it is inde- 
pendent, can stultify arbitration by refusing to submit its 
disputes to the court, or to abide by them when delivered. 
And, in either event, the aggrieved nation has no other 
means of redressing its grievances or vindicating its rights, 
but war. 

We are therefore thrown back on voluntary agreement 
as the only alternative to war for the purpose of settling 
international disputes. But voluntary agreement is no more 
likely to be a permanent solution in the case of nations than 
it is in the case of indiv:duals, and for the same reason. 
Unless there is a superior authority, strong enough to insist 
on a pacific settlement, either party may refuse to come to 
terms and may itself resort to force or may leave its adversary 
with no other method of gaining its rights than war. That is 
why, under present conditions, every international dispute, 
however trumpery, contains the seeds of war. If either side 
is unreasonable or unfair there is no alternative between 
surrender or war. And the danger does not spring even 
mainly from the probability that any of the Great Powers 
will be particularly stubborn or unjust. It arises rather from 
the fact that both governments and peoples honestly 
believe that right is on their side. Civilized nations have 
adopted parliamentary institutions, not simply as a conve- 
nient machinery for passing legislation, but because a 
political assembly is an indispensable forum in which the 
views of the minority can be aired, and where ignorance 
and misunderstanding can be dispelled by public debate 
and argument. As between nations there is no machinery 
for making the one side understand the case of the other. 
Each side hears and listens only to its own representatives, 
who are always prejudiced in favour of their own views, 
and are usually more or less ignorant of their opponents’ 
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affairs. Compromise or agreement under such conditions is 
extremely difficult. 

In the international sphere, therefore, there are no other 
methods of resolving disputes than the difficult negotiation 
of a voluntary agreement, or resort to force; and so long 
as the nations are organized as sovereign independent 
states, jealous of their own rights and privileges, and refusing 
to abandon their own political independence in order to 
unite in creating a superior authority to lay down the law 
which is to govern their relations, and raise the taxation 
required to enforce it, this will continue to be the case. War 
is the price we pay in the first place for our national 
aspirations, and in the second for our defeétive political 
institutions. It will not vanish until we have abandoned 
both of these, until, indeed, we have reached the millen- 
nium long prophesied—the Federation of Mankind. 

And in this faét lies the explanation of the swelling 
burden of our armaments. For, paradoxical as it may appear, 
armaments are not only the sole defence of our rights and 
liberties; they are the chief safeguard of peace. The more 
efficient they are, and the more appalling the destruction 
they may cause, the more they are likely to restrain a popu- 
lace from clamouring for war, and the more they are 
likely to make the negotiators anxious to agree. Inflated 
armaments are at least an insurance against thoughtless 
wars. 

If we require any confirmation of the views here expressed, 
let us look for a moment at the history of Europe from 
Roman times. A rapid survey brings out vividly how, almost 
unconsciously, its peoples have been struggling for political 
unity; how the ambitions of powers and the enthusiasm 
of nations have checked its achievement time after time; 
how disastrously Europe has suffered from its failures 
to achieve unity, and how fruitless have been the attempts 
to keep the peace by other means. The Roman Republic 
early established within its boundaries peace, order and 
justice, by the same institutions as we employ to-day. But 
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like ourselves, it found that internal peace and order were 
constantly liable to be upset by incursions from outside. 
There was only one solution—to incorporate unruly or 
aggressive neighbours within the state. And Rome, like 
every other state in the world, was gradually forced to 
expand her domains, because in no other way could she 
maintain within her own borders the conditions her people 
found necessary for a happy and civilized life. Finally, the 
vigour and the strength of the Roman constitution were 
such that its dominion extended over almost the whole 
of the known world. The Empire, however, would have 
perished swiftly if it had been dependent on the force of the 
Roman armies alone. It survived, like the British Empire, 
because it gave, even to the subjeét peoples, the boons they 
valued above all else—peace and the reign of law—and 
along with these the opportunity of living their lives as 
they thought best. Had Rome been tyrannous, war would 
have seemed preferable to slavery. 

But in the course of time the Roman Empire crumbled 
from its very immensity, and the inadequacy of the 
mechanism of its government. The representative system 
had not come into use and the city of Rome was too small a 
base on which to rear so immense a structure; nor was its 
spirit, in later years, sufficient to inspire so vast a fabric 
with, life. Local forces began to prevail which disregarded 
the commands of Rome, and subordinated the interests of 
the Empire to their own. War instantly reappeared. Rome 
could not put it down, and people turned to the new 
powers, for these alone could prote&t what men held most 
dear. And so the empire crumbled into the principalities, 
and kingdoms, and nations which we see in Europe 
to-day. 

But the tradition of Rome survived. It was not the 
glory of Rome which kept it alive. It was the faint hope 
that a name and an institution which had given peace to the 
world might still save it from the tyranny of nobles, and the 
squabbles of kings. It was this blind instinét for a central 
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authority to adjudicate in disputes so as to prevent war, which 
kept alive the Holy Roman Empire. When Charlemagne, in 
800, was created Emperor of the West, it seemed that the 
dream of a universal authority, to compose or prevent the 
quarrels of peoples and kings, might come true. He was im- 
measurably the strongest and ablest potentate in Christendom. 
It was possible that to enforce his rulings he might succeed in 
creating that reserve of strength without which the most 
exalted institution in the world is but a name. But circum- 
stances were too strong, and his successors too weak for the 
task. The Emperor became little more than a German king; 
and the very magnitude of his fun€tions undermined his ability 
to impose his will even in his own domain. As the power and 
influence of the Emperor waned, that of the Papacy grew. 
Here, it seemed, was an authority, divinely inspired, 
freed from the temporal cares and temptations of kings, 
and acknowledged by all Christendom. Might it not become 
the court to which all disputes between kings and peoples 
could be referred, so that Europe might be at peace? But the 
Papacy, though it commanded the thunders of heaven, 
had no strength on earth. If men chose to disobey its rulings 
it had no police with which to enforce them. Though it did 
much to prevent war, it did not, because it could not, 
succeed. With the Reformation its authority over half 
Christendom vanished away. 

And with the disappearance of the last vestige of an 
international authority Europe was given over to a carnage 
such as it had never witnessed before. Religious passions, 
and the ambitions of kings had free play. England alone 
escaped, protected by the sea. At length the reaétion 
came. Out of the French Revolution, which aimed at 
sweeping away the tyrannies which deluged Europe in 
blood, and robbed the people of all but the barest sub- 
sistence, arose Napoleon. Napoleon saw that what Europe 
wanted was not democracy, but unity and peace; and he 
believed that the fierce enthusiasm of the levies of France 
was strong enough to win an empire, in which, when once 
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it was properly organized and administered, the peoples of 
Europe would come to acquiesce as a relief from the horrors 
they had known before. But fate was against Napoleon. 
His genius and his armies were strong enough to conquer 
Europe, but not to crush that spirit of political liberty, 
born in England, and spread through Europe by the torch 
of the Revolution. Inflamed by England, which saw her 
freedom threatened, this spirit destroyed the only founda- 
tion on which the Napoleonic Empire could have survived— 
the reign of peace and law throughout the Continent. 
But though Napoleon, by employing force—a weapon 
which had begun to lose its potency—failed to bring union to 
Europe, the idea still survived. It survived in its original form 
to be revived by Bismarck fifty years after Waterloo when 
he gave unity to a distra€ted Germany by the Prussian arms. 
It survived also in the conception of the Concert of 
Europe. Congress after congress of the powers met, as the 
supreme authority, to agree to or refuse changes in Europe. 
For a long time—such was the memory of the Napoleonic 
era—they managed to keep Europe comparatively free from 
war. But Bismarck, by the same means which had united 
Germany, gave the Concert of Europe its death-blow. 
For the Concert, like the German Diet, depended for its 
success on its ability to enforce its decisions. And that again 
depended upon its members being able to agree, and then 
combining to execute the common policy. Such an institu- 
tion, a mere phantom of unity, became paralysed and 
impotent direétly a single important member refused to 
agree with the rest, or even declined to attend its meetings. 
Bismarck saw this, and, in the interests of German unity, 
made the Concert unworkable and left Europe faced once 
more with an era of unrestricted international struggle. 
With the disappearance of the Concert, disappeared also 
the ideas on which it rested. The history of the past few 
years—violations of the A& of the Congress of Berlin, 
of the A& of Algeciras, the Agadir incident, the seizure of 
Tripoli—prove the bankruptcy of the attempt to govern 
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the affairs of the civilized world by voluntary respect for 
the san¢tity of international treaties. It has established the 
Bismarckian principle that might, not law, must be the 
foundation of the European policy so long as its peoples are 
divided and are inspired by national ideals. 





V 

E can now see something of the magnitude of the 

problem. Pacifists, ancient and modern, have failed 
to expose it because they have never probed to the 
bottom the real causes of war. In consequence they have 
underestimated the vast changes which are needed before 
war can be abolished, and the immense efforts which are 
required before these changes can be carried into effedt. 
The pacifist of to-day, indeed, appears to be willing 
to rely upon a simple educational campaign against 
existing popular illusions. He does not even propose to 
attack the prevailing nationalism—the a€tive cause of 
modern war. But even if he were to embark upon such a 
crusade, and were to succeed, he would not be at the end of 
his task. Education and the spread of new ideas are certainly 
indispensable preliminaries to every great reform. But, by 
themselves, they will no more abolish war than the universal 
conviction of the man-in-the-street, that theft is bad business 
will prevent the pickpocket from snatching his watch. 
The belief that duelling and religious war vanished 
of themselves is simply an historical error. It is quite true 
that the first step was to convert people to the belief that 
these practices ought to be abolished; but it was not until 
the majority was able to ena¢t laws and to enforce them by 
the irresistible authority of the State, that they were 
finally stamped out. It is precisely because duelling is not 
effectively repressed in France and Germany to-day, that 
it lingers in existence. And though there was no authority 
to stamp out religious wars between nations, we have 
abandoned such struggles, partly because the introduction 
of democratic government—an* immense change in our 
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political machinery—has made it impossible for any 
government to use its strength for religious propaganda 
abroad, owing to the variety of religions professed by its own 
supporters, and partly because the repression of religious 
strife by force within the new democracies has resulted in 
fanaticism being supplanted by nationalism as the active 
cause of quarrel between nations. 

Modern war is caused by a confli&t of interest, or aspira- 
tion, between nations. It will not disappear until that cause 
is removed, and this would involve two great changes. 
The prevailing nationalism of the most civilized peoples 
must be undermined: the present organization of humanity 
into independent sovereign states must be abolished, in 
order that the machinery for the maintenance of the reign 
of law may be extended so as to embrace the whole world. 

This is a stupendous task. For see what it means. It means, 
in the first place, that we must succeed in persuading the 
racial patriots of the Balkans that they are fighting for a cause 
which they had better drop; the Mohammedan that his 
religion is as nothing compared with peace; the stalwarts 
of the Western Nations and Japan, that the nationalism 
which is their pride is an illusion which stands in the way 
of the progress of the world. And when that is done we 
have still to persuade the peoples of the world to carry into 
effe& a political change which will entrust the control of 
their destinies to an authority, possessed of the power to 
enforce observance of its decrees, and to raise taxat on 
for this purpose, yet in which the representatives of each 
will only be in a fra€tional minority. Is it yet possible to 
conceive how such a body is to be constituted? How are even 
the British and the Germans to find the common political 
machinery suited to their institutions, and their racial 
temper? How is representation to be accorded to the 
white peoples as well as to the uncounted myriads of 
Asiatics now busy inaugurating popular government for 
themselves? Yet without this change and the consequent 
agreement to abandon national aspirations and national 
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armaments there can be no security that one of the peoples, 
caught as Japan has been by the allurements of ambition, 
will not pursue a policy and build up a force which will 
plunge the world into war once more. 

The difficulty of persuading mankind even to consider 
such changes is immense. If the pacifist over-estimates 
the potency of economic motives, he also over-estimates 
the propensity of human beings to follow the ditates of 
reason. The great majority is made up of people who are 
almost impervious to new ideas, who are governed by every 
kind of prejudice, who are ignorant of all but a fraétion 
of the world’s affairs, and who cherish every sort of shib- 
boleth and perverted nostrum of their own rather than the 
dull, plain truth. What praétical man, what praétical 
politician, has not come to the conclusion that it is suspicion, 
ignorance, prejudice, honest, but misguided, convidtion, 
even sheer stupidity—not selfishness or guile—which are 
the real obstacles to progress? Is not the Moslem woman the 
fiercest champion of the system which enslaves her, body 
and soul? 

Moreover, the chief resistance will come from the best 
elements among mankind. We may feel sure that religious 
intolerance, race hatred, and national patriotism are a 
mistake, that society would be better and more prosperous 
for their abolition, and that posterity will suffer if they 
are not destroyed. But before we can destroy them, and 
effet the revolution in our constitutions which will finally 
put an end to war, we must first persuade to this view 
men and women who believe that these ideas are good 
and true in themselves, and who would rather die than 
surrender them, or allow them to be undermined. 

And, in a measure, such people have right upon their 
side. Religious fanaticism, racialism, nationalism—many 
of the ideas which later generations discard as harmful and 
absurd—mark great stages on the road by which mankind 
has risen from the condition in which they could conceive 
of no higher god than their bellies. People who still believe 
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in these ideas have an instin@tive grasp of this faét; and 
they fight desperately for the husk lest the kernel of truth, 
often long since assimilated by civilized mankind, should 
perish with it. And it is because there are people who hold to 
their convictions thus strongly, and who are ready to make 
any sacrifice for their sake, that civilization and virtue do 
not decay. With such men the argument that war is 
absurd, painful, and destru€tive, falls on deaf ears. They 
know it and admit it, but what they care about is their 
country, their church, or their own race, and nothing, not 
even the fear of death, will daunt them. And just because 
most men are like sheep, the firm wills and strong convic- 
tions of such men will carry weight with their children 
and their children’s children. 

Finally, even supposing that nationalism were to be 
undermined, and the need for a vast political reform were 
to be generally recognized, what guarantee have we that 
we should see universal peace? Criticism of existing beliefs— 
scepticism—has never, in itself, led to an advance. Unless 
it prepares the way for the appearance of new and greater 
positive ideals, which can claim the loyalty and inspire the 
energy of mankind, it is the mere prelude to decay. And if 
the nations abandon their rivalries is there any reason to 
suppose that mankind will not once again combine in groups 
which will fight rather than agree? Is it not too probable 
that it will return to the most ancient of all feuds—East 
versus West—that the coloured races will fight against 
the predominance of the Western races, and their own 
exclusion from half the world; and that the white peoples 
will fight rather than allow the Asiatic races to enter their 
territories and undermine their social identity and the 
civilization which is their pride? At bottom we are con- 
fronted with the old difficulty. As civilization leavens 
barbarism, so barbarism reaéts continually on civilization. 
Just by reason of that universal interpenetration of the 
world, which is the chief charaferistic of modern times, no 


continuous and uninterrupted progress is possible until all 
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peoples are approximately on the same level of civilization, 
and can move forward in step. 

There can be no possible doubt therefore that we are still 
an immense way off universal peace The elimination of war 
does not simply mean the destru€tion of a few popular illu- 
sions, and a comparatively short educational campaign; it 
means the rooting out of some of the strongest and most 
stubborn of human convidtions, and the reconstru@tion of 
the whole scheme of government of the world. There is no 
ground, therefore, for the not uncommon belief that we are 
quite close to the millennium of peace, and that we may 
begin tofold our handsand abandon our long-continued pre- 
parations for self-defence. Thatis the greatest, as it is the most 
dangerous, of illusions. We shall not contribute to the peace 
of the world by allowing the national organizations which 
maintain law and order within their own boundaries to be 
destroyed from outside. Progress is won by effort; and if 
we are not yet civilized enough to overcome the causes 
which make for international war, we shall not help things 
forward by slackening those preparations which alone guaran- 
tee us the internal safety and liberty we now enjoy. Peace 
will come no nearer if we make it easier and cheaper for the 
ambitious and the strong to gain their ends by force. 

For the present, and for the lifetime of the present 
generation at least, we are bound to follow the path we have 
trodden in the past. We shall preserve our own peace and 
independence only by being strong enough to defend our 
rights and independence from successful assault. But we 
must beware of allowing our strength to distort our 
judgement and our policy as the Germans have done. 
So long as the affairs of the world are managed by inde- 
pendent sovereign governments, the best, indeed the only 
way of avoiding war, is to be studiously honest, reasonable, 
and considerate in dealings with other powers. Truculence, 
the mailed fist, and double dealing, inevitably mean war, 
for they make negotiation impossible; and when that ceases 


confli@ begins. The affairs of a rapidly changing world 
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cannot be safely handled without much patience and good 
will among all concerned. 





There is no answer to the remarkable speeches on foreign 
policy which have recently been made by Sir Edward Grey. 
Solongasnationalism lasts there are only two possible policies 
for a strong and resolute power—the Bismarckian and the 
British. The one Jooks to force as the solvent of conflicts of 
interest; the other, to friendly co-operation and agreement. 
Neither can be applied in its entirety. But it makes all the 
difference to the peace of the world which of the two 
principles is predominant in the counsels of nations. 

But there is a positive side to the case. We must defend 
resolutely the integrity of the British Empire, not only 
because in no other way can we ensure freedom and safety 
for ourselves, but because, strange as it may appear, the 
hopes even of those who desire universal peace are bound 
bound up with its existence. For the British Empire is the 
only attempt which the world has yet seen at the practical 
application of those principles which will lead to the ulti- 
mate abolition of war. The British Empire contains within 
it the most civilized as well as the most backward races. 
It gives self-government to those who can govern themselves. 
It gives peace, order, and the opportunity of self-develop- 
ment to those who are not yet fit for such responsibilities. 
The British Empire alone, of all the great political fabrics of 
the world, has been able to reconcile social, religious, national, 
and geographical diversities with an overshadowing unity— 
the guarantee of peace and of the triumph of justice between 
them. While guaranteeing the utmost liberty tothe individual 
citizen, and the utmost freedom to race, religion and the 
instiné&t for local autonomy, it possesses 4 central authority 
where the peoples of which it is composed can meet and 
lay down the principles on which their common interests 
are to be protected and their confli€ting interests reconciled— 
a system of justice whose integrity is above reproach, and a 
military and naval force not only sufficient to repel external 
attack, but to preclude the possibility of war between its 
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parts. If it can be preserved it will be alike the model and 
the omen of the organization of mankind. If it is dissolved 


by external force or internal folly, what hope can there be 


that we shall succeed in the greater, when we have failed 
in the lesser task? 





Yet the future of this Empire is by no means assured. Its 
area is vast, its controlling peoples are scattered and not 
numerous. It is confronted by powerful enemies. Its institu- 
tions are chaotic and anomalous. They are inadequate to exist- 
ing needs, and are patently breaking down. In their present 
form they cannot be permanently reconciled with the growing 
nationalism of the Dominions, or with the aspirations of the 
subject peoples for self-government. The first is the more 
urgent problem. At one time Colonial nationalism threat- 
ened to disrupt the Empire. To-day it seems as if it would 
be the foundation on which a new and stronger struéture 
would be built. The proper treatment of the backward 
peoples is not a less difficult though it is a less insistent 
problem. But unless, as time goes by, a solution can be found, 
the vitality and strength of these peoples, fostered by 
British rule, instead of sustaining, will end by destroying 
the Empire. 

But if the difficulties are great the necessity is also great. 
For if the Empire crumbles into ruins what does it mean 
but the re-appearance of new and unnecessary points 
of international friction, and the setting back of the march 
of civilization by many centuries? Well may pacifists 
tremble for its future, for on it are their best hopes truly 
founded. Pure pacifism is a lost cause, for its advocates 
are the only people who are debarred from laying down 
their lives for their creed. The Imperialist has a simpler 
task. For his self-interest and his ideals coincide. In strug- 
gling for the Empire, he is not alone protecting his liberty 
and his fortunes ; he is also holding the torch which lights 
the steps of mankind in their search for peace. 
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LOMBARD STREET AND WAR 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT ought to know what 

effect the outbreak of war is likely to produce in Lom- 
bard and Throgmorion Streets and what measures it may 
have to enforce to forestall a financial crisis, just as much as 
it should have plans for the strategic disposition of its naval 
and military forces. In ordinary times, no doubt, the less a 
Government interferes with the delicate mechanism of 
finance the better. But there may be times when, owing to 
our peculiar banking laws, it must act, and then it will be of 
the first importance that it should a¢t with knowledge. At 
present one is almost entitled to suspe& that just as the 
War Office will train the Territorials, so the Treasury hopes 
to acquire a knowledge of its duties, after and not before 
war has broken out, instead of keeping in close touch with 
the financial community at all times, and making, in con- 
sultation with it, preparations for all emergencies. 

The objeé& of the following pages is not, however, to teach 
the Government its duties. It is the more modest one of 
attempting to sketch, in broad lines, what may be called 
London’s place in the world of finance and Lombard Street’s 
capacity to meet the shock of war. That is a matter which 
vitally affe€&ts every citizen of the British Empire, the 
South African and Canadian as much as the Englishman and 
Scotchman. There is no parallel to the position which London 
holds, nor has the modern-world system of credit ever been 
really subjected to the test of war. While, therefore, much 
that is said must be conjeCtural, the subjet may perhaps 
derive an added interest from the uncertainties which sur- 
round it. There is a further reason for clear thinking on the 
subject. Much is said in these days about finance making 
war impossible. A clear perspective of the subject may 
better enable us to decide on the truth of this dictum and 
on the extent to which modern developments of the credit 
machinery have eliminated the fundamental causes of con- 
flict between nations. 
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I 

At the height of the recent Morocco crisis the world 
learnt that the great German financiers, appalled at the 
chaos into which, as they believed, war would plunge Ger- 
man trade and German credit, were putting strong pressure 
on their Government in the cause of peace. Even the appre- 
hension of war had brought the Berlin bourse into a pitiable 
state of nerves, which the Government were obliged to 
relieve by soothing measures. It became clear to the world 
that credit had no frontiers, and that the largest army in the 
world and the strongest fortresses were powerless before the 
invisible forces of distrust. But Germany was not alone in 
her discomfort. She was thought, indeed, to be particularly 
vulnerable owing to her peculiar dependence on foreign 
money and credit. Yet other nations were in much the same 
plight. It was clear that no great war-shock could be given 
to the nerve system of international credit without bringing 
with it the danger of general paralysis. 

The world had had also a few years before another proof 
of the growing interdependence of modern nations in the 
American monetary crisis of 1907. There was hardly a civil- 
ized country, hardly indeed any industry in any civil- 
ized country, which was not affected in some way or other 
by the sudden collapse of American credit and the con- 
sequent paralysis of American trade, external and internal. 
Among its manifold consequences, for instance, may be 
placed the smooth passage of the Union of South Africa. 
During some months American women ceased almost en- 
tirely to buy diamonds. Since they buy far more diamonds 
than the women of any other nation, the diamond trade 
which is centred almost wholly in South Africa, was com- 
pletely disorganized. ‘The finances of the Cape Colony, being 
largely dependent on the revenue from the diamond trade, 
were thrown into confusion, and in consequence the Cape 
Colony was induced to agree to unite with the other South 
African colonies on terms to which in her days of prosperity 
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she would never haveagreed. This perhaps may stand simply as 
acurious example of the far-reaching effets of modern trade. 
Yet it is hardly to be wondered at that the sudden stagna- 
tion of the great American market, coming as it did on the 
top of a period of general overtrading, had serious conse- 
quences all over the world. The shock to international 
credit, accompanied by a huge shrinkage in the value of 
American securities, many millions of which are held in 
England and on the Continent, had results equally far 
reaching. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples. The effects of a 
financial crisis are indeed clear enough. But what are the 
causes? Why is it that failure of credit has such a paralysing 
effet on industry and trade? In what way are modern 
nations coupled together like a train of railway trucks so that 
a shock to the credit of one is inevitably transmitted to all 
the rest? To outsiders the money-market seems a dull sub- 
ject, perhaps because it is difficult to explain it in any but 
a dull way. Like philosophy it has a language of its own, full 
of unintelligible technicalities, which only become intelligible, 
if one uses them in one’s daily life. But since ignorance or in- 
difference to the subjet may bring the most unpleasant con- 
sequences to the inhabitants not only of the United Kingdom, 
but the British Empire too, some attempt to throw a little 
light upon it may be excused in the pages of the Rounp 
TABLE. 

The system of banking and credit, without which our 
modern world would never have come into being, performs 
several indispensable funtions for society. A bank concen- 
trates the money of the community, so that it is accessible 
and available. A million pounds scattered through the com- 
munity in tens and fifties are quite useless for the produ¢tion 
of wealth. Concentrated in a bank they are at the service 
of the enterprising seCtion of the community. They can be 
lent to those who can give the bank proper security, and 
can be used continuously and in endless ways to enrich 


mankind. A bank therefore forms a bridge between those 
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who have money, but no opportunity for its profitable use, 
and those who could use it profitably but have too little of 
it. Just as a huge wholesale store colleéts and distributes 
goods for its customers, so a bank colleéts and distributes 
capital. But if banks had been restrifted simply to lending 
out the metal currency their depositors brought them they 
would never have gone far towards changing the face of the 
world. Some inventive genius discovered that if a bank could 
persuade people to use a currency of its own as a supplement 
to the metal currency, it could lend more “ money” than 
its depositors had brought it. It could then enormously 
extend its operations. There was vastly more wealth in the 
world in the hands or at the call of enterprising men than 
the small amount which banks could take in pledge in return 
for the loan of a€tual gold or silver. Would not the public 
take the bank’s promise to pay gold instead of the gold itself? 
It was true that gold must always be paid when demanded 
and that the more promises to pay there were, the more 
difficult it might be to do so in any time of stress. But still 
depositors must be judged as reasonable men, and if the bank 
were well conducted they would probably make no un- 
reasonable demands for cash. Thus in bank notes a new 
form of currency was invented, which still does duty to a 
greater or less degree in every country. In Great Britain 
and her Dominions and in the United States the last few 
decades have seen a further refinement of banking. Cheques 
have almost superseded bank notes, while in other countries, 
such as Germany, a highly developed system of transfer to 
some extent takes their place. Banks lend money, not in gold 
or notes, but merely in the form of a book credit, or a right 
to draw cheques. These extraordinarily simple forms of 
currency, unlike gold, cost a bank pra¢tically nothing to 
make and are therefore a source of great profit. And to the 
public they are vastly more convenient. 

Imagine the modern world of trade if every debt had to be 
redeemed in gold. It could never have come into being. 
There is not a merchant or financier or stock-broker who 
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has not every day to be meeting large liabilities. If a mer- 
chant wishes to-morrow to pay a debt of £10,000, he draws 
a cheque on his bank. If there was no bank, or if the bank 
had closed its doors, he could not pay. He could never find 
the gold. There would be no machinery for payment. The 
collapse of the banking system would mean nothing short of 
the immediate cessation of the produétion and distribution of 
wealth as we know it. 

What is the significance of this discovery of credit? 
Before credit was invented the only wealth which was 
“ liquid ” or “ employable ” was gold and silver. They were 
the only currency in which labour could be paid and materi- 
als purchased. They were not only limited in amount, but 
still more limited by the difficulty of their transfer. To send 
a million pounds from London to New York was, apart 
from its great risk, a matter of months. The same sum can 
now be transmitted in half an hour by the despatch of a 
cable. By the invention of credit, which in its modern de- 
velopment would not be possible without the telegraph, the 
telephone, the steamship and the railway,a bank has power to 
give life to a great mass of dead wealth, to “mobilize”’ it. 
Land, commodities, precious stones, stocks and shares, bills of 
exchange, in short, all forms of or rights to wealth, which 
have indeed value but are not currency and are useless for 
the payment of labour or the purchase of materials, can be 
taken to a bank, pledged to it, and the owner receive in re- 
turn the bank’s currency either in notes, or, as in the British 
Empire and the United States, in the form of the right to 
draw cheques. By this simple process this dead wealth is 
turned into currency and made available for any use to 
which the borrower desires to put it. 

It is no exaggeration to say that almost the whole of 
modern trade and industry is based, in this way, on borrowed 
money—borrowed either from unsuspecting depositors, who 
have no inkling vf the uses to which their money is put, 
or from the banks themselves by means of the currency they 
create. If there were no banks from which to borrow, trade 
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and industry would shrivel up just as a balloon shrivels up 
on an escape of gas. So long as the money is borrowed to 
finance safe undertakings, and, in particular, the produCtion 
and distribution of the great necessities of life, it is wholly 
legitimate. If traders, and merchants, and producers had to 
wait for their money until the a€tual buyers of their pro- 
duéts could pay, the wheels of commerce would never go 
round at all. The cotton grower could not get paid until the 
cotton spinner had sold his yarn; the wholesale buyer of 
yarn could not pay the cotton spinner until the retail 
merchants had paid him; and the latter could not pay until 
they had disposed of their nurchases in detail to their cus- 
tomers. Thus the cotton grower would have no money to 
begin sowing and tending his crop; the spinner no 
money to pay his wages; the wholesale merchant no money 
to replenish his warehouses. They must all wait months 
till the retailer had sold his stocks. And this, not because the 
transaction was doubtful or risky, but simply because the 
wealth in the cotton at its different stages was not employ- 
able. All this is altered by the loan of banking currency. The 
producer, the manufa¢turer, and the merchant can all turn 
their wealth into money at once, simply by pledging with 
the bank that wealth in its different forms of raw cotton and 
finished yarn. This process, by which the banks “carry” the 
immobile wealth of the world, is universal in trade and in- 
dustry. In those countries where land and mortgage banks are 
developed, the same principle is fully extended toagriculture, 
to its immense advantage. Instead of being flush of money 
when he can sell his produce and short at other times, a 
farmer can raise what he wants at such times as suit him. 
There is therefore nothing intangible in credit. It has 
at its back wealth of some kind or other which the bank 
lending the credit supposes to be of at least equal value 
to it. The borrower has pledged his wealth to the bank; 
the bank has lent its currency to the borrower. Even if a 
borrower is given a “blank credit” or an “over-draft,” 
the loan is made against the value of his supposed capital. 
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Credit which is given without security of some kind is 
illegitimate. At first sight there seems no reason why this 
delightfully simple process of manufaCturing money, which 
costs nothing to make, should be limited by anything except 
the amount of wealth there is in the world to pledge. And 
there would be no reason, if the roseate schemes of borrow- 
ers were always fulfilled; if nature was never capricious, and 
depositors always reasonable. For then every bank would 
always be repaid its loans with interest, and depositors’ 
money would never be in danger. Unfortunately the pre- 
science of borrowers and banks is far from perfeét. 





“The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aftagley.” 


Even if human frailty became human perfection, nature would 
still be fitful. A bad harvest may follow a good one; a promis- 
ing mine “peter out.” The borrower may have successfully 
estimated his market, or, in other words, the wants and 
fashions of men, and yet nature upset his plans. Take the 
cotton trade. The loans made by the banks are based on 
estimates of the cotton harvest, the market for cotton, the 
other demands for credit which must be satisfied, the 
signs of the political sky, and so on. None of these are 
under the banks’ control. There is not a day in the year on 
which bankers must not take account of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. In faét, as long experience has 
taught, the limitations to credit are very definite, and the 
path of history is strewn with the wrecks of banks which 
have ignored them. Enterprising men, especially in optimis- 
tic times, become too enterprising. Over-production may 
bring a crash, and over-prodution merely means that banks 
and borrowers in general have taken too rosy a view of the 
future. Depositors may take fright. Something unforeseen 
may happen, and what is unexpefted and unforeseen is 
bound to make banks uncomfortable. 

This system of banking and credit, in its origin peculiarly 
British, has been rapidly extended in the last fifty years over 
the face of the civilized globe, and is binding all nations 
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together to an extent hardly yet recognized. The credits, 
which one bank gives, become the deposits of another. You 
may receive a credit of £100,000 from a London bank which 
you may utilize to pay wages or to buy materials in the 
Argentine. Those whom you pay or from whom you buy re- 
pay the money into their banks again and it is again available, 
but in another country. You may buy securities in America. 
Your money goes to swell the American banking deposits. 
You may buy wheat from Russia. Your money is transferred 
to a Russian bank. Thus the great mass of banking currency, 
representing the employable wealth of the world, circulates 
incessantly from bank to bank, from country to country. 
The result has been vastly to increase the liquid wealth of 
the world and to accelerate its development. Great masses 
of capital are heaped up in the national banking centres in 
London, New York, Paris and Berlin. Every year its con- 
centration becomes more pronounced in those great centres 
where the machinery for its employment is most perfect. 
Vast amounts of capital are available in each country for 
the development of its own wealth. The great creditor 
nations, Great Britain and France, which have more capital 
than they can profitably consume in their own countries, 
lend out yearly huge sums for permanent investment in 
any country and for any enterprise which promises a 
sufficient reward. France has turned her attention mainly 
to Europe and Latin America, England to the whole world, 
but to Europe least of all. On the other hand, debtor nations, 
like Canada and the Argentine, absorb all and more than all 
their savings, and even the United States and Germany 
have comparatively little for investment in other countries. 

But it is not only by means of permanent investment 
in one country or another, through the medium of a public 
issue in the market, that these great masses of capital find 
employment. Much of it is suitable only for temporary 
investment in the short loan markets of the world, either 
in the discount of commercial bills or by means of loans to the 
Stock Exchange. Every bank must keep no small proportion 
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of its money “ on call,” and this floating supply is invested 
for short periods in that market where rates are favourable. If 
money is cheap in New York—.e. if the banks have created 
or borrowed more money than the enterprise of the country 
can at that moment utilize—American money flows to 
London, Paris or Berlin; if money is cheap in Paris, as it 
generally is, it finds investment in England and Germany. 
Between all these great national reservoirs of capital there is 
thus constantly flowing a great stream of capital for temporary 
investment, regulated by the value of money in each of them. 
Moreover, in addition to the permanent investment of the 
citizens of one country in the undertakings of another, and 
the temporary employment by one banking centre of large 
amounts of money in the short loan market of others, the 
great banks of such centres as London, New York, Paris and 
Berlin are constantly employing their funds and their credit 
in financing foreign trade and in making loans on the security 
of wealth and property in all parts of the world. Every day, 
therefore, the dependence of the banking community in one 
country on the soundness of the banking community in every 
other brings closer together the economic interests of all na- 
tions. Both creditor and debtor nations are vitally interested 
in one another’s welfare. On the one hand the investors of a 
creditor nation can hardly help wishing for the prosperity 
of the country in which they have invested their money. 
On the other, a new country with little capital of its own 
depends on the continued import of capital to an extent 
which those who live in an old country can hardly compre- 
hend. 

We see attempts being made by Governments to deter- 
mine the channels into which the surplus capital of their 
citizens shall and shall not flow. France refuses a loan to 
Austria, because Austria is a member of the Triple Alliance; 
the German Government tries to prohibit the investment 
of German money in foreign undertakings. Great as may be 
the political effect of such action, it can never in the long 
run wholly attain its object economically. It is like trying 
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to dam a river by ereCting a wall across a part of its stream. 
The water finds its way round another side. English 
papers have lately applauded the patriotic determination of 
Frenchmen not to invest money in loans which might, at 
any rate indirectly, be utilized for the construction of 
German and Austrian Dreadnoughts. But what do we do? 
We lend German trade and industry many millions through 
our credit system without any fuss. And if we did not lend 
money to Germany, we should lend it to some other country, 
whose prosperity would be thereby improved, and whose 
trade with Germany would also, in consequence, almost cer- 
tainly be improved. France may determine to lend to Russia 
and not to Germany. Germany’s trade with Russia is there- 
upon improved with the improvement of Russia’s financial 
position. We may lend money to the Argentine; the Argen- 
tine will trade more with us, but she will also trade more with 
Germany. In fa, surplus capital is bound to be employed 
somewhere. Left to itself it will seek the most profitable 
channels; if its movements are restricted, it will have to seek 
less profitable channels. But the net result of its employment 
will always be an increase in the world’s wealth, and that 
will mean more trade not only to the country supplying the 
capital but to every aétive trading country as well. If we 
want to be prosperous, we must face the fact that our pros- 
perity will also mean our rivals’ prosperity too. 

In truth, an infinite number of strands binds all the 
great nations to one another and, like the nerves of the 
human body, these strands radiate from the great nerve. 
centres of credit. And the more they spread out through 
the world the more sensitive become those centres to the 
welfare or misfortunes of every part they touch. Credit 
depends on normal times. The nature and extent of credit 
are based on a very great number of estimates of profitable 
enterprise in all parts of the world, made jointly by a great 
number of traders, manufaCturers and others, and a great 
number of bankers in the credit centres of the world. If 
these estimates have been incorreétly gauged, the stability of 
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the banks may be endangered. Their assets may be locked up 
in loans, which cannot be realized, and their depositors may 
be demanding gold. Whatever in any part of the world affects 
those who are employing the bank’s money or credit affects 
the banks. Now all the estimates made are based on the sup- 
position that nothing abnormal will occur to upset them- 
No doubt some of the estimates will prove to be wrong, 
even if nothing unexpected occurs, But in normal times 
most of them will work out fairly correctly. On the other 
hand, anything abnormal, a great strike, some catastrophe 
of nature, or above all a war, may upset all estimates alike. 
Take as an instance of something abnormal the payment of 
the French indemnity to Germany in 1873. In two years 
Germany received the huge sum of £200,000,000. And yet 
this increase of wealth was followed by deep depression. It 
was the sudden and unexpected supply of capital which upset 
all calculations in Germany. Money became exceedingly 
cheap; speculation was fostered, and all sorts of enterprises 
were undertaken for which there was no real demand, with 





the inevitable consequence of subsequent depression. It is in 
these abnormal times, as in New York in 1907, that the 


foundation on which credit rests suddenly reveals itself. 
Credit depends on confidence and confidence depends first 
on the belief in the soundness of the banking world, and 
secondly on the belief that every creditor of a bank can get 
gold if he is entitled to it. If estimates were never wrong 
and nature never capricious, there would be no need for 
gold. But as it is, gold is required because gold in addition 
to being currency is also a form of wealth itself. While a bank 
note and a cheque are worth nothing by themselves and lose 
in a crisis the extrinsic value which confidence gives them, 
gold has an intrinsic value of its own. If a depositor has his 
money in gold, he may be indifferent to the fate of his bank, 
because the value of the gold is wholly independent of credit. 
Of course, no one supposes that a bank is ever, or should be 
ever, in a position to pay all its liabilities in gold at any one 
time. If it were so, there would be no such thing as credit. 
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The art of banking is to speculate with success on the chance 
that only a small proportion of creditors will ask for their 
money in gold at the same moment. But they may all 
demand it. And that will be in a time when any bank, how- 
ever strong, will probably find it very difficult to realize 
its assets or obtain gold either from within or without the 
national borders. 

Gold is the only universally acceptable form of currency. 
Not only is it the indispensable foundation on which to 
build a stable banking system, but it is the sole means for 
settling the balance of indebtedness between one nation and 
another. When their respe€tive debts have been set off 
against one another the balance must be settled in gold. 
Every civilized country, therefore, with a developed banking 
system must have a big reserve of gold. 

And since it is the foundation of their credit they must 
not only have it but hold it. If one nation is passing through 
a crisis, and in its thirst for gold hastens to liquidate all its 
assets abroad—like the United States in 1907—and to 
demand payment in gold, are these great banks to hand out 
their precious gold to anyone who asks for it, so that it may 
be sent away just when a nervous tremor may be beginning 
to pass through their own community? And yet, somehow 
or other, the gold must be had. If Europe owes America 
money she must pay it, and pay it in an acceptable currency. 
If gold is the only currency left, gold must be sent. Gold 
must be always available somewhere. And it is always 
available, but only from one place in the world. London, 
alone among the great financial centres, has undertaken the 
task of meeting every legitimate demand in gold at all 
times and to any amount. No other banking nation has 
ventured to face the risk of meeting not only the demands 
of its own depositors but of the world itself. If Germany has 
to pay gold to Turkey for a loan newly granted, she gets 
it from London; if New York wants gold, she gets it from 
London; if the Argentine or Egypt or India have had good 
harvests and want gold, they get it from London. You may 
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study any day in The Times the gold movements of the 
world. The following is an extra& taken at random: 





“When it became known fairly early that a con- 
siderable amount of gold was being withdrawn from 
the Bank on German account, and that an equal sum 
was almost certain to be taken to-day for the same 
quarter, the market stiffened up again and the bills 
ceased to be offered freely. The prospe&t of great 
pressure at the end of the month makes the market 
very sensitive to all influences which are likely to reduce 
the available supply of cash during the next few days. 
Much interest was shown in the wanderings of the 
£400,000 in sovereigns which were sent a short while 
ago to Constantinople and have now left that city. We 
believe that about three-quarters of the total will 
reach London, and probably be sent to the Bank before 
the end of the year, of which two parcels of £100,000 
each are likely to arrive on Thursday and Friday next. 
We also hear that Switzerland’s gold requirements are 
not yet satisfied, and that another {100,000 of the 
South African bars may be taken for that quarter. It is 
still uncertain whether the Bank will secure any of the 
South African parcel; it has received none as yet.” 


Since 1895 the world’s gold has increased by £1,000,000,000. 
A great portion of this huge sum has passed through Lon- 
don, because London is a free market. Gold comes there 
freely, because it can be freely taken away again, a matter, 
as we shall see, of immense importance to our credit. But 
we have retained little. Since 1895, while the United 
States have absorbed about {200,000,000 and Russia and 
other countries very large amounts, London, the great gold 
mart of the world, has retained only about {20,000,000 or 
£30,000,000. 

This long and somewhat academic discussion may per- 
haps make clearer some of the causes why a financial crisis 
in one country at once affeéts all other banking countries. 
There are less immediate causes in the consequent stag- 
nation and dislocation of trade, and the fall in the value of 
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securities, and these, if important, may themselves endanger 
credit as a whole. But the immediate cause is that a banking 
country in trouble at once develops a thirst for gold, 
which can only be satisfied by the attraCtion of gold from 
other centres. And since gold is the foundation of every 
credit system, every money market immediately becomes 
frightened. A crisis is, therefore, infe€tious, and on an out- 
break every country becomes apprehensive, restri€ts its 
supply of credit and makes preparation for the possible 
extension of the disease to itself. 





II 

HE London banker or bill-broker, whose business lies 

in the money market, must, as he goes down to the 
City in the morning, scan the world horizon from China to 
Peru. He must lookwhat gold shipments are reported into and 
out of the Bank, what is the rate for money and bills in Paris 
and Berlin, whether money is cheap or dear in New York. 
He must examine the foreign exchanges to note whether 
they indicate probable movements of gold to or from 
London. He will scan anxiously the political news in every 
part of the world. Anything which disturbs the normal 
course of affairs, whether it is political trouble in Europe, 
the failure of a harvest in the Argentine, financial trouble 
in New York, over-speculation in Berlin—anything that is 
which may possibly affect the reserve of gold in London, 
and through it the rate for money, directly affects his pocket. 
For London undertakes to supply at any time and to any 
amount gold—that metal which is the basis of every great 
system of credit and which may at any moment be wanted 
to the extent of millions of pounds to support them. She 
undertakes to supply on demand not only the countless de- 
positors in her own banks, but the world at large. Anybody in 
the world who keeps money in London or can raise a credit 
or get an advance in London can get gold from the Bank of 
England. Any nation in a bad way and wanting gold can 
draw it from London if it has debts abroad which it can 
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liquidate. In 1907 America drew nearly {15,000,000 in 
two months from London. The Bank of England’s reserve 
fell over £6,000,000 in two weeks. There is no other nation 
which has been able to undertake these tremendous re- 
sponsibilities. America is determined to wrest London’s 
supremacy from her some day, and if London were ever in 
difficulties New York would make a great bid for her place. 
She will soon have the surplus wealth and foreign trade 
needed; all she requires is a good currency and banking 
system and the reputation for prudence and soundness 
instead of for magnificent speculation. Hitherto, how- 
ever, while Americans boast that New York too is a free 
market for gold, London has not been seriously challenged. 
In good times New York is a free market. But it is only 
four years since every bank in the States suspended specie 
payments. No market can rival London until it is ready to 
pay in gold in foul weather as well as fair. France has never 
attempted to face the responsibility since 1870, nor will 
Paris ever be a serious competitor so long as the Bank of 
France is legally entitled to redeem its debts in silver as 
well as gold at its option. Berlin aspires to be an international 
market. But as yet she has put forward no serious claim. The 
Imperial Bank of Germany asserts that gold can be had from 
it as easily as from the Bank of England. But nobody believes 
it. There is a universal opinion, surprisingly persistent, if 
it be ill-founded, that a black mark is entered by the 
Imperial Bank against the name of the unhappy bank 
which dares to ask for gold at an inconvenient season. In 
short, no other financial centre has shown strength to under- 
take those responsibilities which London shoulders without 
a thought. 

London is the bank of the world and the world’s clearing 
house. Civilized nations bank with London for the same 
reasons that lead most Englishmen to bank with a big clearing 
bank. An Englishman chooses a bank because he feels sure his 
money is safe, and because he knows he can always get it when 
he wants it. Asa rule, he chooses a big bank, because its name 
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is known everywhere, and a cheque drawn on it is accepted 
readily. This greatly simplifies his money transa¢tions. 
Finally, he prefers that bank which is likely to accommodate 
him with a loan when he needs one. ‘The very same reasons 
have made London the world’s financial centre. London 
has always been thought the safest place in the world. You 
have only to read Bagehot to see how modern is the idea 
that defeat or invasion, or even war itself, need be con- 
sidered as the possible cause of a financial crisis in London. 
It seemed impossible only a few years ago that the British 
fleet should be seriously challenged. More important still, 
foreign countries were satisfied that they could always get 
their money back when they wanted it and get it in gold. 
But these advantages, important as they are, would never 
havecreated Lombard Street without Great Britain’s gigantic 
and world-wide trade. Almost before any other nation had 
started on the road English trade had penetrated into every 
corner of the known world, and with it the names of the 
great merchant bankers of London. For the exports from 
England had to be paid for, and they could be paid for 
most easily by buying bills which had been drawn on Lon- 
don by merchants as a means of obtaining payment for the 
goods they were importing to England. In this con- 
venient way the one transaction was set off against 
the other. The sender of goods to England drew a bill on 
some well-known London house for the amount owing to 
him, and sold it to the man who had exported goods from 
England. The latter sent it in payment to the merchant in 
England from whom he had his goods. Thus both trans- 
actions were completed, and thus bills on London came to 
be more sought after than any other. They were known 
everywhere to be as good as gold. So great indeed is the 
prestige and worth of a London bill that it is used to finance 
not only English trade but a large portion of the trade of 
the world itself. It has become the chief form of interna- 
tional currency. The United States might be thought 
wealthy enough to finance their own trade. But New York 
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possesses no discount market, and in any case the history 
of their banking system is too chequered for bills on New 
York to be an acceptable form of currency. The bulk of 
American trade with foreign countries is therefore financed 
by bills on London. If a rubber merchant in Brazil sends 
rubber to New York, he repays himself by drawing a bill 
on a London house. If a Japanese trader sends jute from 
Calcutta to Tokyo, he finances it through London; if a Ger- 
man firm in Hamburg imports coffee from Santos, the trade 
is generally financed in London. Thus, just as we saw that 
a bank’s chief fun€tion was to supply currency to its cus- 
tomers, so London supplies the world with currency, 
without which the world’s trade could not be carried on 
as it now is, and unlocks and makes available the wealth 
stored up in the goods in transit throughout the world. 

Finally, just as an Englishman prefers an accommodating 
banker, so the world has favoured London, because London 
has always had money to lend. Everyone likes a bank where 
he can raise money easily on good security. London has been 
such a bank to the whole world. London has financed 
the world. She has supplied unstintingly all nations, both 
with her credit to finance their trade and her surplus wealth 
to develop their countries. A competent observer* estimates 
that to-day the investments of Great Britain in other coun- 
tries reach the huge total of about £3,300,000,000. 

His estimate in millions of pounds is as follows : 


British Dominions Beyonp SEas. 








| i be 
| 1896 | 1910 | Increase | Decrease 


|" 
\ 
| 





India and Ceylon 294 | 430 136 ! 
Australasia 323 395 72 
Africa 333 | 391; 58 
Canada 140 | 365 225 
Other British Dominions{| 33 71 38 





Total 1,123 ics 529 





*« British Investments Abroad.’ By Edgar Crammond. Quarterly 
Review, 1911. 
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Fore1cn CountTrIEs. 








1896 | 1910 | Increase | Decrease 





United States 315 | 610|. 295 
Argentine 117 | 292 
Brazil 45 | 105 
Mexico 27 73 
Japan 13 69 
Chile 29} 44 
Egypt 51 72 
Uruguay 23 36 
China 26 31 
Peru 21 29 
Cuba 23 


5 
Europe 254 | I51 
Other Foreign Countries 43 85 























Total 969 11,620 | 651 
| 
Grand Total, British 


Dominions and For- 
eign Countries | 21098 | 35272 1,180 103 

















The catalogue of foreign securities quoted in the London 
Stock Exchange Daily List is indeed unapproached in any 
other financial centre. In comparison the Stock Exchanges 
of New York and Berlin are local affairs, and confine them- 
selves almost entirely to the securities of their respeCtive 
countries. France, it is true, invests largely abroad, but she 
is a bad second to London. Great Britain’s annual foreign 
investments amount to about 200,000,000. France’s 
probably to not half that amount. If it is our immense trade 
to which we owe our position as the world’s bankers, that 
trade rests largely on our foreign investments. It increases 
and decreases regularly, as they increase or decrease. In a 
time of peril, they may prove the mainstay of our financial 
fabric. 

In short London has become the banker of the world, 
because she has the largest trade, the greatest supply of 
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capital and credit, the longest traditions of commercial 
fair dealing, a system of banking unrivalled for its elasticity, 
the freest market, and hitherto the completest immunity 
from attack. Naturally London does not aé& as universal 
banker and general middleman for nothing. It has been 
estimated* that our services in the domain of international 
trade and finance are rewarded by an annual gross income 
of not less than {£50,000,000. 

But while the profits are large the responsibilities and 
risks may be larger still. Is our supply of gold sufficient to 
carry them in a crisis of magnitude such as a war with Ger- 
many, for instance, would provoke? At such a moment it 
is only to be expeted that our gold reserve will have to meet 
both an external and an internal drain. If it is clear that 
Great Britain’s command of the sea is undisputed, the 
acuteness of the crisis will probably rapidly diminish, 
though, as we shall show, London would have still to deal 
with some serious problems. If, on the other hand, we were 
either defeated or in serious danger of defeat it is more 
probable than not that our credit system might not be able 
to meet successfully the demands upon it. The Bank of 
England would have to suspend specie payments; London’s 
reputation would be very seriously damaged, and with her 
fall, international credit would enter on a period of chaos 
and confusion from which no country in the sphere of her 
influence would escape without heavy loss. 

The only gold reserve in Great Britain is the sum of 
£35,000,000 or so lying in bullion or coin in the vaults of 
the Bank of England, together with the stock of metal held 
by other banks, in all, perhaps, £70,000,000. It is estimated 
that this sum is equal to not much more than 6 per cent of the 
total deposits of the banks of the United Kingdom. While the 
stock scattered about among the different banks is a valuable 
standby, the final reserveis the reserve of the Bank of England. 
That is the reserve to which all the banks in the United 


* «British Investments Abroad.” By Edgar Crammond. Quarterly 
Review, 1911. 
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Kingdom look. The liabilities it carries mount up to many 
hundreds of millions, to so great a sum, indeed, that if de- 
positors ever really lost their heads the reserve would 
vanish in a few hours, and the Bank A& would have to be 
suspended to allow a freer creation of bank notes, if, indeed, 
depositors at such a moment remained long satisfied with 
bank notes. All the smaller banks, and all the provincial and 
Scotch and Irish banks look to the great clearing banks for 
supplying them with gold in time of need, and the clearing 
banks look to the Bank of England. In the balance sheet of 
every clearing bank appears, among the assets, an item 
“ Cash in hand and at Bank of England,” the amount bear- 
ing, as a rule, a proportion of about 8 per cent to 10 per 
cent of the bank’s liabilities. What proportion is a€tual cash 
in hand and what proportion “ cash” at the Bank of Eng- 
land it is impossible to say, since the figures are not published 
separately. But it is tolerably certain that the “cash” at 
the Bank of England is more than 50 per cent of the whole. 
As a matter of faét this item is not really cash. It is not 
represented in actual fact by cash to the extent of more than 
one third. And, moreover, not even the clearing banks’ 
“cash in hand” is really all cash. It is always, to some 
extent, composed of bank notes, which themselves are only 
partially backed by cash. “‘ Cash in hand and at the Bank of 
England ” consists itself, therefore, largely of credit, and 
on this basis the clearing banks build a further towering 
edifice. Moreover the Government itself has very large 
liabilities to the public. The deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Bank amount to about {160,000,000. It is true 
that the Savings Bank is more of a Trust Company for in- 
vestment than a Bank. But it is different from other Trust 
or Investment Companies, in that its depositors may 
demand their money back on three days’ notice. In a crisis 
many of them would probably withdraw their money, and 
if they demanded cash, cash could only be got from the 
Bank of England. 

Notwithstanding these large domestic liabilities, a purely 
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internal crisis without some external disturbing cause is un- 
likely. The art of banking is now too well understood in this 
country, and bankers enjoy unreservedly, and justly enjoy, 
the confidence of the public. In the past, internal crises were 
common. From time to time trouble of one kind or another 
may occur again, but the methods of dealing with it and of 
preventing any spread of the infection are now well under- 
stood. The banking system is too strongly established for 
any such crisis to bring about a complete collapse of credit. 
A storm, if it comes, will come from another quarter. It is 
our foreign creditors who will constitute the danger. 
There is usually a vast deal of foreign money in London. 
It was shown earlier that the result of the modern credit 
system was to heap up masses of liquid capital in the great 
financial centres, a good part of which must be immediately 
available to meet any sudden liabilities, and that there is 
in consequence always a great mass of capital looking for 
investment in the world’s short loan market. London has the 
largest short loan market because she has incomparably the 
most important discount market, due to her position as 
the world’s clearing house, and, outside New York, the 
greatest market for the employment of money on the 
Stock Exchange. There is always, therefore, a large amount 
of foreign money temporarily vested in Lombard and 
Throgmorton Streets, and if the rates of interest and dis- 
count are more favourable there than they are in New York, 
Paris, or elsewhere, as is often the case, the sum runs into 
very large figures. Then again there is hardly a financial 
institution of importance in the world, which is not either 
dire¢tly or indire€tly represented in London. An increasing 
number of foreign and colonial banks have opened their own 
branches there. There are now branches of twenty-eight 
foreign banks in London, representing a capital of about 
£100,000,000, and total assets of £716,000,000, while the 
assets of the Colonial Banks with branches in London, 
now stand at about £400,000,000. By their use of our credit 
system in the manner referred to below, these banks—and 
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particularly the agencies of foreign banks— reduce theamount 
of their own money employed to a minimum. Nevertheless, 
in total that amount must be large. 

But apart from this London has large liabilities to foreign 
countries of a more peculiar and perhaps more dangerous 
nature. London lends her credit to the world. She lends it 
indifferently to any nation, so long as the security seems 
good enough, and the method the borrowers employ is to 
draw bills of exchange on London. It has been already 
stated that bills on London are the chief international 
currency and an international means for balancing accounts. 
They are therefore employed for all transaétions in which 
international currency is required. They are used for as 
many different purposes as there are kinds of financial 
and commercial transa¢tions. They originated as a means of 
financing international trade, and that is still their most im- 
portant function. The best bill of all is still the true com- 
mercial bill, because it is generally drawn to finance some 
article of universal consumption, for which there is always a 
market. 

To explain more clearly the working of such a bill it may 
be worth while to take the case of an ordinary commercial 
transaCtion. 

Suppose the agents in Brazil of a German merchant in 
Hamburg are shipping coffee to that port. The German 
merchant will have arranged with a London accepting house 
or bank, that he shall be given a credit. When the coffee is 
shipped, his agents draw a bill for the amount of its value 
on the London house with whom the credit is opened. 
Since it is a first-class London bill, any bank in Brazil will 
discount it, i.e. buy it. So the agents of the German mer- 
chant take it and the relative bill of lading to a Brazilian 
bank and receive from them the price of the coffee. Their 
part of the transaétion is thus closed. They have shipped 
the goods and got their money. The Brazilian bank sends 
the bill of exchange and the bill of lading to its branch or 
agent in London, which takes them to the London house 
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on which the bill is drawn. The bill instruéts the London 
house to pay to the Brazilian bank or its London branch 
three months after it receives the bill, the sum thereon 
stated, i.e. the value of the coffee. The London House 
undertakes to do so, by “ accepting ” the bill, by signing 
its name across the face, in return for the bill of lading, i.e. 
the legal title to the coffee. Thereupon the Brazilian bank 
sells the bill to a bill-broker in the discount market and it 
also is now out of the matter, as it has received its money 
from the bill-broker. The bill-broker probably sells the bill 
to a Joint Stock Bank, or deposits it as security for a call loan 
made to him bya Bank, and in three months time the Joint 
Stock Bank or the bill-broker demands payment from the 
accepting house. Meanwhile the coffee has gone to Ham- 
burg and has been sold, and out of the proceeds the seller 
is under obligation to remit to London the amount of the 
bill a day or two before the accepting house has to pay the 
Joint Stock Bank or bill-broker. This is a typical instance of 
hundreds of transaCtions which take place daily. 

But commercial bills, while, perhaps, the most legitimate 
form of bill, are only one out of many forms. Very large credits 
are given by London for all sorts of purposes, other than com- 
mercial purposes, to all countries in the world, especially, per- 
haps, Germany and North and South America, and these 
credits are utilized by drawing bills. If a loan is made to a 
foreign country, such money, as is wanted there, is obtained 
by drawing and discounting bills on London, whether the 
loan is toa Government, a corporation or an individual. Bills 
are used, perhaps, most extensively of all simply as a means of 
borrowing money. The banks and accepting houses in London 
will grant credit, for instance, to German or American clients. 
These latter will raise their money by drawing bills on 
London for the amount they require. If they want the 
money in their own country, they will discount the bills 
there among their own moneyed men, who will in turn 
remit them for discount to London as and when they wish 
to replenish their coffers. If they want the money in London 
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they will send the bills dire€t there and get them discounted 
in Lombard Street, and the proceeds credited to them. 

Now bills on London are drawn not only on English and 
Colonial banks and institutions but also on the London 
branches of foreign banks. They are utilized, indeed, by the 
latter for raising much of the money they need for carrying 
on their London business, and for maintaining a balance 
there. From the point of view of the London money market 
there is, however, an important distin€tion between the two 
classes of bills. Those drawn on English banks and houses 
have behind them all the resources of those banks and 
houses; bills drawn on a foreign agency, e.g. by the 
Deutsche Bank in Berlin on the Deutsche Bank agency in 
London have behind them, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, only the resources which an English creditor, i.e. 
the holder of the bill, when it becomes due, can get at. 
He cannot get at the Deutsche Bank in Berlin; he does 
not know what resources of its own its agency in London 
keeps, nor does he know whether they may not be removed 
to Berlin and the London agency simply closed on the 
outbreak of trouble. This is perhaps too extreme a supposi- 
tion to be taken seriously. Yet no one can be certain what 
a war might bring forth. And it is for such reasons that 
what are known as “ foreign agency bills” are not taken as 
security by the Bank of England. 

Thus much has been said about bills because it isimportant 
to recognize the nature of Lombard Street’s liabilities in 
respect of them. Bills on London are the usual means of 
settling all forms of indebtedness between this country and 
the outside world, and are largely used by other countries 
also to settle debts as between one another. The Clearing 
House Authorities have estimated roughly that the amount 
of foreign and colonial bills paid in London in 1910 was 
£1,200,000,000. A great part of this sum was on British 
account, e.g. to finance British trade and undertakings, 
but probably more still was on foreign account, to finance 
foreign trade and undertakings. In return for commissions 
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and other perquisites London, therefore, lends her credit to 
foreigners to the tune of hundreds of millions at a time. 
It is a profitable trade to make people pay for the use of one’s 
name. But what does it mean? Let us examine the example 
given above. It was the Brazilian bank which was out of 
money at first until its branch had sold the bill in London. 
But it was the Joint Stock Bank or the bill-broker who were 
out of their money for the remainder of the bill’s currency. 
They had in reality paid the Brazilian bank. The latter 
could withdraw its money from London on demand. The 
former would not receive their money through the accept- 
ing house from Germany for three months. And this is 
happening on an enormous scale daily with every country in 
the world. In the balance sheet of any Joint Stock Bank or 
discount house you will find an item “ Bills discounted,” 
running sometimes into many millions. These represent 
for the most part bills drawn abroad, whether on English 
or foreign institutions, which have been bought from all 
those institutions in London which deal with the outside 
world, whether they are the big private banking and 
accepting houses, merchants, foreign and colonial banks, or 
other Joint Stock Banks themselves. It is these resources of 
the Joint Stock Banks, always available for investment in 
bills, or for loans on the security of bills, which makes 
the great discount market of London possible, and all 
those who draw and discount bills on London have in 
reality borrowed their money for the term of the bills 
from those banks. The Joint Stock Banks are out of these 
millions of money until the bills which they hold mature 
in two, three, four or six months. Meanwhile the money 
so raised may be called from London without notice. 
London advances its credit in such a way that vast sums 
may be called from it without notice, whereas it will not 
receive the “cover” due for these sums until two or 
three months later. 

The danger, therefore, of London’s position is that 


foreign countries are always in a position to withdraw large 
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sums from the London market, and to withdraw them in 
gold. Some of this money is money temporarily remitted 
to us; a great part of it is money raised on our credit, re- 
payable after a certain period, but at any given moment 
withdrawable at notice. If our foreign creditors all want to 
be paid in gold at the same time, we should be unable to do 
it. Luckily, such a contingency need not even be contem- 
plated, except on the outbreak of a serious war. Given time, 
we could pay our debts even then. The question is whether 
we should be given time. 

What, then, is likely to happen on the outbreak of such 
a war? Suppose, for instance, Germany declared war 
against us. A crisis in the money market would be at once 
precipitated. Everybody would be seeking to place them- 
selves in a position to meet their engagements. Money 
would dry up, and the bank rate would be forced to a high 
figure. At the same time there would be a tremendous fall 
in value of all securities on the Stock Exchange, so great 
a fall that the Stock Exchange might even have to be closed. 
Banks would have to “carry” their customers who had 
borrowed against securities, and would find a large part 
of their assets unrealizable. The discount market, i.e. the 
bill market, would be no better off. Business would be at a 
standstill, paralysed by suspicion. The value of a bill de- 
pends on the soundness of the “ names” on it, and there 
would be no firm which might not be unsound in such a 
time. Our foreign clients, too, might in many cases have 
great difficulty in remitting us “cover” for the bills 
falling due accepted on their account. In the case of Ger- 
many itself, there would be some doubt whether we should 
be able to obtain payment at all. Under the English law war 
cuts off all intercourse between the subjects of the two 
countries at war, the payment of all debts between them is 
suspended until after the end of the war. Presumably the 
German law is not very different. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the only way of settling outstanding debts 
between citizens of the two countries, would be for these 
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debts to be assigned to third parties, or money remitted 
through third parties. No doubt all respectable houses 
would do their best to meet their engagements in one 
way or another. The question is rather whether they 
could do so. 

London finances Germany by means of acceptances to the 
extent probably of about {70,000,000 sterling at any one 
time. This means that accepting houses in London will have 
made themselves responsible during the two or three 
months after the outbreak of war for the payment, mainly 
to the Joint Stock Banks, of {70,000,000 against bills drawn 
on German account, which these banks and others will have 
bought in the discount market. But the accepting houses 
would only be in a position to pay the whole of this large 
sum, if they receive, as they would in the ordinary course 
of affairs, the same amount from their German clients, to 
finance whose business the bills were drawn. It is quite 
probable that these clients would not or could not pay. It 
is probable that in any case, whether their money were 
received or not, the discount market would be so hope- 
lessly disorganized that a “ moratorium” would have to be 
declared. Otherwise every one would be compelled to call 
in his loans and liquidate his position in order to find the 
means of payment and, as every crisis has proved, that 
course would be fatal. The whole credit system rests on 
the supply of banking currency. If this currency is with- 
drawn no one can meet his debts, because no one has the 
means to pay. The whole money market would be struck 
with paralysis. As Bagehot said, all that would be left would 
be a mass of failures and a bundle of securities. In any case 
the sudden stop of the discount machinery would cause in- 
calculable damage and confusion to trade and enterprise 
throughout the world. There is little doubt that in order 
to prevent internal demands from exhausting the Bank’s 
resources the Bank Act would have to be suspended and a 
free issue of bank notes legalized. But bank notes are no 
good as an international currency, and everything therefore 
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would depend on the ation of our foreign clients as a whole. 
If they took fright and demanded immediate payment in 
gold, London might have to put up her shutters as a free 
gold market, simply through lack of time to save herself by 
the realization of some of her immense assets abroad. 

We may hope, indeed, that matters would develop dif- 
ferently and that most of our foreign creditors would 
behave decently and would do everything in their power 
to help us. In addition to the great risks of gold transport 
there would be every reason why they should, just as 
there is every reason why an ordinary depositor should do 
his level best not to embarrass his own bank. The surest 
way of his losing money is for his bank to be compelled 
to close its shutters. So if London put up her shutters as 
the bank of the world, heavy loss and confusion would fall 
on all these countries, which utilize her services and whose 
credits and advances would not be renewed. It is hard to 
exaggerate the difficulties into which the whole financial 
world would be plunged, or to foresee how London’s 
place could be filled. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, 
and no other centre possesses that combination of qualities 
that has given London her pre-eminence. 

It has been suggested that if we were at war with 
Germany, the Germans might not shrink from the most 
extreme action in order to damage us, and withdraw, for 
instance, in gold all the money they had in London avail- 
able. It is doubtful whether they would or could do so. 
In the first place, as stated above, the English law would 
forbid Englishmen to have any intercourse at all with 
Germans. Furthermore, their power to withdraw money 
would depend on the proportion of our liabilities to them 
compared with theirs to us. It implies, moreover, a con- 
certed action on the part of all or most German firms. 
Presumably the gold withdrawn would be liable to capture, 
at any rate unless the transaCtions were carried out through 
some other nation. And lastly, any such action if successful 
would damage Germany almost as much as ourselves. 
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It is certain, for instance, that a first-class war would of 
itself deal a heavy blow to Germany’s trade and finance, 
because, if it is bad for a creditor not to be paid, it is still 
worse for the debtor not to be able to renew the loans, 
without which he cannot continue his business. That blow 
would be repeated with redoubled force in the world- 
crisis which would follow the destruction of London’s 
credit system. 

Behind our foreign creditors are our millions of depositors. 
How would they act, if the withdrawal of gold by our foreign 
creditors threatened completely to empty the vaults of the 
Bank of England? Would they still retain complete confi- 
dence in the value of a Bank note? In 1907 depositors in the 
United States hoarded many millions of gold. A supply of 
£200,000,000 was found quite inadequate to meet the 
demands. In previous internal panics in England the Bank’s 
reserve has been reduced almost to nothing in a few hours. 

The disappearance of the Bank’s reserve would mean 
a temporary collapse of our banking system. The very 
extremity of the situation might bring its own remedy. 
People would be compelled to continue carrying on their 
business by means of cheques, or some emergency cur- 
rency, simply because there would be no other means 
of carrying on life at all, even though they knew it was 
impossible to get gold if it were required. Nevertheless, 
the collapse of credit would be a tremendous blow to 
industry. To high prices and a food famine would be added 
a great mass of unemployment, which would seriously 
hamper us in continuing the struggle. From the purely 
banking point of view the fact that bills on London would 
no longer be unquestionably convertible into gold would be 
a great shock to London’s position. Such bills are held all 
over the Continent by the great banking institutions, because 
they are as good as gold. It would be long before confidence 
in them was again restored and meanwhile London’s rivals 
might have begun to establish themselves in her place. 

Our safety therefore depends on our being givena breathing 
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space to adjust ourselves to the new conditions. If timeis given 
there is no doubt that London has the power to draw all 
the gold she wants from other countries. The Bank of Eng- 
land authorities have recently said that, so far as the Bank’s 
experience goes, the raising of the bank rate to a sufficient 
level, which means, in other words, that money can be 
employed more profitably in London than other centres, 
never fails to attra&t gold, provided the higher rate is kept 
effeCtive. It a€ts both to prevent gold leaving the country 
and to attract gold to it. The floating supply of money in 
the great centres is attra€ted towards the highest rates 
as certainly as water flows to a lower level. Sometimes 
the stream does not flow freely at the start. The cen- 
tral banks of the Continent are loth to part with their 
gold and sometimes make difficulties until the rate in 
London has reached a figure which threatens disturbance to 
their own financial position. Yet gold comes more easily 
to London than anywhere else, as was apparent in the 
American crisis of 1907, the greatest external strain to 
which the Bank of England has been subjected. America 
in her eagerness for gold was drawing millions from London, 
and if London could not get it from elsewhere her position 
would become serious. But she did get it from elsewhere. 
The Bank rate was gradually raised to 7 per cent, and gold 
flowed in from 24 different countries. The flow of gold 
was aided by a recognition on the part of the leading con- 
tinental authorities that London’s cause was their own, 
and that they must come to London’s aid if they wished 
to save their own skins. 

In a war crisis, however, to raise the Bank rate might not 
be so effective, since a distrust of London’s capacity to hold 
out might be prevalent, and since no one would care to 
risk sending gold there. Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that London might be deprived of the South African gold, 
which might easily find Paris or New York a safer 
destination. At the same time the assets of the British 
nation abroad are so immense that if they were under 
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the necessity of realizing them, it is difficult to suppose 
they could not draw gold to London. They might not even 
have to realize these assets; it might be enough simply to 
stop the export of capital. Gold would flow in then to pay 
for the interest on our present investments, which amounts 
to something like {180,000,000 per annum. 

The most dangerous period, therefore, will be the few days 
or weeks after the declaration of war, or if it was quite clear 
war was inevitable the few days before that declaration, when 
our enemies might attempt to withdraw as much money as 
possible. What happens will depend upon the coolness of our 
own people, and the view which foreigners take of our strength. 
If we are defeated a financial collapse can hardly be averted. 
So long as we are reasonably secure against defeat we ought 
with luck to be able to pull through, shaken no doubt, but 
not permanently damaged. If we are vi€torious, we shall have 
ample time to convalesce. It is hardly necessary to draw the 
moral. The British fleet is the best protector of London’s gold 
reserve. 





III 

F the foregoing analysis is at all correét, the development 

of the financial crisis that an outbreak of war must bring 
would depend on the way it was met at the outset. A few 
millions, more or less, might make the difference in our 
ability to meet it without the necessity of suspending cash 
payments. If, therefore, our reserve of gold is, as is generally 
admitted, rather uncomfortably small, there would seem 
every reason to insure ourselves more securely against risk 
by increasing it. The Bank of France holds gold to the 
amount of {128,000,000; the Bank of Russia, £125,000,000; 
the Reichsbank £55,000,000; while the Bank of England, 
with world-wide liabilities, has only £35,000,000. 

The size of our reserve is not the result of design, but of 
accident. In 1844 Parliament, impressed by the evils of an 
over issue of bank notes pra¢tically limited the privilege of 
issue to the Bank of England, and determined that the Bank 
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should not issue any notes over a certain amount (now about 
£18,000,000), unless gold to an equal amount was deposited 
in its vaults. Bank notes were then the basis of credit, and 
Parliament wished to clip its wings. It is not worth while 
now asking ourselves whether that a€t was wise or stupid. 
But it is worth while noting, that though originating in 
profoundly different conditions and in course of time 
wholly nullified in its intentions, that Act is the sole regula- 
tor of the size of our gold reserve to-day. It was not long 
before the City discovered a means of circumventing the 
intention of its authors. Cheques took the place of bank 
notes, and though credit liabilities under this new system 
soon far exceeded those under the old, the law was silent 
as to maintenance of an increased reserve. If the cheque had 
not been invented, and we had been restrifted to bank notes, 
a huge reserve would have by this time been stored in the 
Bank. In other countries, in France, Russia and Germany, 
the gold reserve is also, as in England, based on the note 
issue. It is much larger because notes are still used and not 
cheques. In England, the note issue, though still regulating 
the reserve, has ceased to bear any important relation to 
the amount of credit. But, while the size of the reserve is 
thus determined by an obsolete law, that law has com- 
pletely failed to determine how much credit shall be manu- 
faGtured on the basis it lays down. It prescribes the size of 
the foundations, but sets no limit to the superstructure. The 
Bank of England determines the amount of credit to some 
degree, but to a much greater degree the other banks, large 
and small, and with them the accepting houses. For the 
banks, as we saw, supply the currency in the form mainly 
of book-credits, against which cheques may be drawn. The 
overwhelmingly greater proportion of money transa¢tions 
in England are settled by means of cheques and bills. 
Bank notes are negligible as currency, and perhaps not more 
than 1 per cent of our daily business is settled in gold. Now 
every credit or advance given, since it creates, somewhere or 
other, an equivalent deposit, creates, equally, a possible claim 
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against the gold reserve, and thus the responsibility for main- 
taining an adequate gold reserve—or, more correétly stated, 
for seeing that the manufaCture of credit is kept within reason- 
able bounds—rests with bankers, large and small. Diffused 
responsibility is never felt very keenly, and it is somewhat 
disconcerting to find that while nearly every leading banker 
will admit that credit is often manufa€tured too freely and 
that our cash reserves are not as large as they should be, the 
banking community, as a whole, does not seem inclined to 
adopt the obvious remedy. That remedy is that the banks, 
as a whole, should either reduce their credit liabilities or 
increase their cash holdings. Other specific remedies have 
often been suggested, the repayment by the Government 
to the bank of its debt of £11,000,000, the origin of which 
dates back to William III; the issue of {1 notes; the main- 
tenance of a cash reserve by the Post Office Savings Bank. 
Some of these would certainly help. But most important of 
all is the recognition by the banking community as a whole 
that, if credit, as they say, has outrun gold, the true remedy 
lies to their hand. 

The difficulty is that it is nobody’s business in particular 
to take the first step. We have “ drifted ” down this stream, 
as down so many others, and with such brilliant success 
hitherto, that we may be lulled into a false security. In 
normal times the credit machinery does certainly work 
extraordinarily well. It is a marvel of economy, delicacy, and 
elasticity. The question is whether it does not work too well. 
If we tried, we could no doubt in times of peace makc it a still 
greater marvel of economy and delicacy, and work with a still 
smaller reserve—just as a man may, for many years, defy 
the risks of fire and accident. But nobody supposes we should 
be wise to do so. Our danger, as we have pointed out, is 
that a crisis may bring a sudden and unbearable strain on 
our liquid resources, without giving us time to realize our 
immense assets. It is not suggested that any system adapted 
to peace can be wholly satisfa€tory in war. We might as well 
live under perpetual martial law in times of peace. But there 
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is at least a case for minimizing our risks. And if, despite their 
misgivings, bankers will not, or cannot, make up their minds 
whether anything ought to be done it is the duty of the 
Government to make a careful inquiry into the matter. 
Legislation is indeed too clumsy an instrument for our needs. 
What is needed is a full investigation as to the best means 
of quickening the banking and financial community, as a 
whole, to a sense of their responsibilities, and of preparing 
the Government for such steps as they may have to take on 
the outbreak of war. 





IV 

T is clear that every country having commercial or 

economic relations with Great Britain would suffer 
seriously in the general welter of confusion brought on by a 
collapse of credit in London. The closer their relations, 
and the more dependent they were on London for capital, 
the worse would be their state. No countries would suffer 
more than the British Dominions beyond the Seas. This 
hard faét, of which there can be no doubt, runs counter 
to some comfortable doctrines, somewhat widely held in 
those countries. 

There are a large number of people in all the Dominions, 
except South Africa, who regard war as an anachronism, 
indulged in only by medizval European nations, and easily 
to be avoided by the exercise of a little common-sense. 
They are led on to the comfortable belief that, since it is 
foolish to fight, and since Europeans are, after all, reasonable 
people, therefore there is no danger of their fighting. And 
in any case, they conclude, no great harm can come to those 
who live on the other side of the ocean. Might it not be 
as well to let the old world settle its differences by itself? 

This is a comforting, but vain belief. Any nation, which 
thinks that by determining to take no part in war it will be 
unaffe€ted by its consequences, is living in a fool’s paradise. 
You cannot eat your cake and have it. You cannot both 
belong to the modern world and not belong to it. A nation 
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which enjoys the advantages of international trade and 
credit, cannot at will cut the threads which bind it to other 
nations. No Dominion can hope to escape serious damage if 
Great Britain is hard pressed in a great war. Their trade is 
very largely—in the case of all except Canada, preponder- 
ately—with England. Just like other countries they treat 
London as their banking centre. All their big banks have 
branches in London. They keep a great deal of money there. 
They borrow London’s credit. Their own banking system 
is largely dependent on London; their means of financing 
their imports and exports almost wholly so. The large supply 
of new capital which London gives them yearly is to Canada 
its life-blood and to all of them of great importance. The 
majority of them have few resources of their own to fall 
back upon. It is not indeed necessary to presuppose any 
such disaster as the defeat of our navy to see that the 
Dominions must suffer with us in time of war. They must 
suffer with us whatever our fortunes. If we are victorious, 
their troubles may not last long. But they will grow more 
acute the more uncertain become our prospeéts. A first-class 
war is bound to bring with it, at best, a great dislocation of 
trade, a great restriction of credit, and a great destruction of 
capital. The worse matters go for us, the worse will the 
machinery be thrown out of gear. Not only will the dis- 
location of our trade and our financial system dislocate 
those of the Dominions too, but the springs of capital will 
dry up. London will have no money to spare them and it is 
doubtful whether, at such a moment, other countries, 
not excluding even the United States, would be able to fill 
London’s place. New countries which are rapidly expanding 
always suffer from trade and monetary depression more than 
old ones, just as an unfinished house is bound to suffer if the 
money gives out before the roof is on. 

Capital in a new and expanding country is not spent 
to provide for the population that is already there, but for 
the population that will be there. Railways and roads are 


built, shops and stores opened, townships laid out, and 
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fa€tories equipped far beyond the needs of the existing 
inhabitants. Prices for land rise quickly. A general optimism 
prevails and the future is gaily discounted. But the whole 
structure depends on a constant supply of capital. Unless 
the expenditure of capital goes on, great numbers of men 
will soon be out of work. And if there is no work to do, the 
expected immigrants will certainly not come. And if they 
do not come the railways and fa€tories, and stores will not 
pay, and the speculators in real estate, at inflated prices, 
will be unable to hold on to their property. Pessi- 
mism will succeed optimism, and depression will be propor- 
tionate to the height of former expedtations. It will be 
intensified if, at the same time, their banking system is 
deranged, the chief market for many of their produéts 
stagnant, and their commerce the prey of a hostile fleet. 
Naturally the Dominions would not all suffer equally. 
Australia is more self-supporting in the matter of capital 
than Canada, and for reasons which do not concern us here, 
her rate of progress is markedly slower. South Africa and 
New Zealand have given fewer hostages to fortune. In the 
last three years Great Britain has raised, by means of public 
issues in London, irrespective of capital employed pri- 
vately, for Canada, £103,000,000; for Australia, {29,000,000 ; 
for New Zealand, over £7,000,000; and for South Africa, 
£30,000,000. From the figures given on page 262, it will be 
seen that Great Britain has invested in the Empire no less 
than £1,652,000,000 of which Australasia has taken 
£391,000,000 and Canada £365,000,000. This is probably 
a conservative estimate. And Great Britain has not only 
provided this mass of capital, but provided it on more 
generous terms than she has afforded to any other borrower. 
Sentiment has led the British people to supply their own 
fellow-subje¢ts oversea with money at}...¢ I per cent cheaper 
than foreign countries, and Sir Edgar Speyer calculated 
recently that the annual interest saving to the Dominions 
and Dependencies is at least £10,000,000, a very handsome 
preference. 'n other words for the same payment of interest 
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these countries have been able to raise {250,000,000 additional 
capital. Moreover, to the detriment, be it said, of Consols, 
Great Britain has added to her list of Trustee Stocks about 
£650,000,000 of Colonial and Indian Stocks and thus 
enabled the Dominion, Provincial, and State Governments 
of the Empire to raise money on far more favourable 
terms than would otherwise have been possible. When 
questions are raised as to the return which Great Britain 
gives to the trade preferences of the Dominions, the enor- 
mous advantages the latter gain by the preferential treat- 
ment of their issues, both by the people and the Government 
of Great Britain, should not be forgotten. If some great con- 
vulsion checks the flow of capital from Great Britain no 
other lender will be found from whom such terms can be 
obtained. 


It is clear, therefore, that in their measure every British 
Dominion would suffer with Great Britain, and it would 
seem that, even if no loftier motives swayed them, self- 
interest alone should lead them to spend every penny 
they can afford on placing beyond question the supremacy 
of the British flag at sea. 

Yet there is a risk lest both the danger itself and its 
nature should go unrecognized in the Dominions. In those 
far lands the very idea of war has become unreal. Sheltered 
by the British flag from the pressure of hard facts, remote 
from the confli€t of nations, these favoured communities 
have forgotten that a nation may still be called upon to 
fight for its liberties and its place in the world, and even for 
its very existence. War, they say, is obsolete. Are they so 
certain about it? Are there no causes for which even the 
most up-to-date and reasonable nations would draw the 
sword? Would the Australians confine themselves to 
protest while the Chinese landed in their millions in the 
Northern Territories, or Canada be content merely to reason 
while the Asiatic flood poured into British Columbia? No 
attempt has been made in these pages to minimize the lament- 
able effets of a great war on the material well-being of the 
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nations involved. In modern times both vi€tor and van- 
quished must suffer heavily. But, while considerations of 
material loss will, and should, weigh heavily against war, 
they will never be decisive. War threatens the world still, 
because its nations are still rooted in the past. There are 
still profound differences of language, tradition and ideals 
even between the nations of Europe, while between the black, 
yellow and white races are gulfs which may never be 
bridged. In each nation these forces of language, tradition 
and ideals are fused into a national spirit, for which in the 
English language there is no word nearer than patriotism, 
but which the Germans call Deutschtum, that national 
idea for which every good German is taught to die. So long 
as these deep national differences persist, so long is there a 
danger that they may clash in their effort to live and to 
expand. Some day they may be merged into a wider patriot- 
ism, but that day will not come in our time. War, then, is 
not all a matter of pounds, shillings and pence, and the 
problem is not wholly solved, when you have shewn that 
every war must leave both sides poorer than they were 
before. Does England grudge the money which Chatham 
spent on the conquest of Canada? Germany did not fight 
France in 1870 to make money, but to become a nation; 
the ideals for which Garibaldi fought are none the less 
splendid because they cannot be weighed in a balance sheet; 
neither the Northern nor the Southern States of America 
hesitated in 1865 to defend principles which they held sacred, 
nor were deterred by the reason, unanswerable in logic, that 
war must inevitably involve incalculable material loss. 
Japan did not fight Russia in 1905, because she believed 
Korea would be a profitable possession, but because she 
felt, rightly or wrongly, that Russia, established across 
the narrow sea, would cramp the freedom of her national 
life. England did not fight in South Africa in 1899 because 
she thought that the Transvaal and the Free State would 
pay their way, but because she could not in honour desert 
her own people and because she deemed it of vital im- 
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portance that British freedom and British institutions should 
not vanish from that wide land. The Boers loved their 
own customs and institutions with equal intensity. It was a 
clash of national wills and national ideals not to be avoided. 
The Germans are sore now because they feel that Deutschtum 
has not got its fair place in the world. They want colonies, 
not in order to make money out of them, but in order to 
spread German civilization, which, in their eyes, is more 
valuable than anything else in the world. If the British 
people had been wholly guided by reason, they would 
no doubt have hesitated as to whether the life of even 
Gordon was worth the millions spent on the expedition to 
relieve him. But they knew they would have been dis- 
honoured had they counted the cost. It is well for us to re- 
member the tremendous liabilities in which war will involve 
us, so that we may soberly weigh the issues involved and 
make sure that they are vital. But when they are vital, the 
cost will weigh light in the balance against the maintenance 
and defence of the British realm. 








\e 


THE DECLARATION OF 
LONDON* 


HE reje€tion by the House of Lords on December 13 

last of the Naval Prize Bill, on the motion for 
second reading, is a matter of interest to others besides 
those who can claim to walk confidently among the com- 
plexities of international law. The action of the Upper House 
will no doubt be represented, should the exigencies of party 
warfare demand it, as yet another drop in the brimming cup 
of their Lordships’ iniquities. But the story of the consti- 
tutional confli€&t between the two Houses of the British 
Parliament is becoming an old tale, and what invests the pro- 
ceedings of December 13 with their special significance 
is not that they provide one more instance of the conduct 
of which Liberals complain, but that they seem to some 
extent to indicate a departure from a recognized tradition 
of British public life. That tradition is that foreign affairs 
lie outside the arena of party strife, that generally speaking 
both parties preserve a continuity of policy with regard to 
them, and that in this sphere at least it is not ordinarily the 
duty of an opposition to oppose. In this respeét, of course, the 
action of the Lords in throwing out the Naval Prize Bill 
does not stand alone. The Bill was fought in both Houses 
of Parliament, in the main, on party lines, and the battle 
raged round an important international agreement, de- 
liberately concluded by the British Government with the 
other Powers, which agreement, however, the Government 
had undertaken not to ratify and thus to make binding as a 
matter of treaty obligation until Parliament should have 
had ample opportunity of discussing it. The contentiousness 
of the Naval Prize Bill lay in the fa& that it purported to give 
power to the Government to ratify the Hague Convention 


* Contributed. This article is written from the point of view of those 
who approve of the Prize Court Convention and the Declaration of London. 
The Editor of the Rounp Taste does not make himself responsible for the 
opinions expressed. 
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of 1907, for the establishment of an International Court of 
Appeal in matters of naval prize, and that the ratification 
of the Declaration of London, setting forth the rules to be 
followed by that Court respeéting the rights and duties, 
inter se, of belligerents and neutrals in time of war, would 
have followed upon its passage. The Conservatives held that 
the Declaration would leave the British Empire, whether as 
belligerent or as neutral, in a worse position than that in 
which it stands to-day. The Liberals maintained that such 
changes in our position as the Declaration would effect 
would be changes for the better. 

We have said that it is a matter calling for remark and 
indicative of a departure from a recognized tradition that 
the division should have been, in the main, on party lines. 
By this it is not intended to imply that the a€tions of the 
Government of the day, in foreign affairs, should be beyond 
the reach of criticism, or that it is not the right and the duty 
of any member or group of members of Parliament to protest, 
if they consider that foreign affairs are being mismanaged. 
But it is meant that such protests should be, and as a rule 
are, based on individual study of the questions involved on 
their merits and not recorded as a matter of course at the 
bidding of the party whip. Again it is not meant that the 
Government expeéted any party advantage from the Declara- 
tion of London, or that the leading Conservatives who 
opposed it had not devoted careful and candid study to the 
matter. The very faét that the Conservative leaders departed 
for once from their usual attitude in foreign affairs bears wit- 
ness to the genuine strength of their feeling on the subje€. 
The fact that one or two Liberals openly took the Conser- 
vative side, and that in the divisions on the Naval Prize Bill 
in the House of Commons the Liberal majorities fell a long 
way below the normal, proves that the arguments of the 
Opposition were not without their effe€t. It remains true, 
however, that the fight was, broadly speaking, a party fight, 
and it would be asking too much of our credulity to invite us 
to believe that every member of the rank and file on either 
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side who supported their chiefs had undergone the same 
painful process of study as they had and had independently 
arrived at the same conclusion. If so much be admitted it 
follows that their party allegiance determined the attitude 
and the votes of many, at least, of the members of both 
Houses. 

The Declaration of London in itself was obviously not the 
work of party men. The Government of the day was 
responsible for it, of course. But no question of ordinary 
party controversy was raised by it. It was the work of 
expert non political officers whose names are appended to 
the text of the Declaration, and it came before Parlia- 
ment bearing the imprimatur of the Imperial Conference, 
which body had approved of it by an almost unanimous 
vote, the representatives of Australia alone abstaining. 
Circumstances so unusual seem to make it desirable to lay 
before the readers of the Rounp Taste a brief account of 
the history of the Declaration of London, and of the con- 
troversies to which it has given rise. 

One of the acts of the Second International Peace Con- 
ference held at the Hague in 1907 was the conclusion of a 
Convention for the setting up of an International Court of 
Appeal in matters of prize. As things stand to-day the only 
remedy possessed by the owner of a neutral vessel or cargo 
who is aggrieved by an act of a belligerent affecting his 
property is to bring an a€tion against the belligerent Power 
in its own Prize Court. This, as is natural, and as experience 
has proved to be the case, is an unsatisfa€tory remedy at the 
best. The views taken by different Powers as to the rights 
and duties of belligerents and neutrals differ considerably, 
and the Prize Court of a belligerent is naturally prone to 
adopt the views of its own government. The neutral ship 
or cargo owner is thus virtually in the position of a plaintiff 
having to submit to the judgement of a defendant in his 
own cause. The purpose of setting up the International 
Court of Appeal was to provide a means of escape from this 
state of things and to secure that a neutral, dissatisfied with 
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the judgement of the Prize Court of a belligerent, should be 


given the opportunity of having his case heard by an im- 
partial tribunal. 

No corresponding right of appeal from its own Prize 
Court was given to the belligerent Power itself. The 
Court of Appeal was to be governed by the provisions 
of any treaties that might exist, and in the absence of 
treaties to “apply the rules of international law.” If no 
generally recognized rule existed the Court was to “ give 
judgement in accordance with the general principles of 
justice and equity.” But, as has already been observed, diver- 
gent views are held by the nations of the world on the matters 
which would form the subje& of appeals to this Court. In 
other words there are many important subjects on which - 
there are no universally recognized “rules of international 
law,” and it was felt by the British Government that 
“The International Prize Court would not meet with 
general acceptance so long as vagueness and uncertain- 
ty existed as to the principles which the Court, in dealing 
with appeals brought before it, would apply to questions 
of far-reaching importance affe€ting naval policy and 
practice.” * 

The British Government accordingly, early in 1908, 
issued invitations to the Governments of the other Powers 
to send representatives to a Conference in London, with the 
obje& of arriving at an agreement upon these principles, 
and of formulating a code of rules which it should thence- 
forth be the duty of the International Prize Court to apply. 
The Conference was not to invent a whole set of fresh rules, 
but, so far as possible, to produce from the chaos of con- 
fliGting views held to-day a single orderly body of law upon 
which all the Powers might agree. The Conference met in 
London in December, 1908, and by the end of February, 
1909, produced the result of its labours in the shape of the 
document known as the Declaration of Londont which 
formulates rules, stated to “correspond in substance with 

* Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 4554, p. I. ¥ Loc. cit., pp. 73 et seg. 
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the generally recognized principles of international law,” 
under the following heads : 





I. Blockade in time of war. 
II. Contraband of War. 


Ill. Unneutral service. 
IV. Destruction of Neutral Prizes. 


V. ‘Transfer (sc. of an enemy vessel) to a Neutral Flag. 


VI. Enemy character. 
VII. Convoy. 


VIII. Resistance to search. 
IX. Compensation. 


Together with the text of the Declaration itself the Con- 
ference presented to the Powers an explanatory comment- 
ary upon it, intended to serve as an authoritative guide to 
the officers or courts who might be called upon to apply it. 
This commentary has come to be known as the Rénault 
report, from the name of the eminent French jurist who 
atted as reporter of the Drafting Committee of the Con- 
ference. 

Considerations of space preclude any attempt at a 
detailed summary of all the heads of the Declaration, and it 
will be necessary to confine our attention to those which 
have been made the subject of acute controversy. But first 
it is interesting to notice that the storm which has raged 
so fiercely was somewhat long in gathering. The text of the 
Declaration, and the papers accompanying it, were laid 
before Parliament in March, 1909, and despite the atten- 
tion which naval matters received in that year the voice of 
criticism, so strident since, does not appear to have made 
itself generally heard till the middle of 1910. The critics 
fall into two classes. The first are those who, in reality, 
object to the existence of any rules at all, internationally 
agreed upon, for the conduét of naval war. These critics 
would have Great Britain, as the strongest naval power, free 
to make her own rules for herself as she pleases when at war, 
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and to impose them by her superior strength upon all the 
nations of the world. They sigh, in fat, for a return of the 
days which followed the Battle of Trafalgar, when the 
British fleet, having no rival worth mentioning, patrolled 
the seas at will and imposed the ditates of the British 
Government upon all and sundry. This was no doubt a 
highly desirable state of things—for ourselves—but it pre- 
supposes a fleet strong enough to overcome the combined 
fleets and to disregard the hostility of the whole of the rest 
of the world. No modern Government can aspire to such 
a position of superiority over its neighbours and the view 
just aescribed (of which Mr T. G. Bowles in his book Sea 
Law and Sea Power, published in November, 1910, has been 
the foremost exponent), neglects the general development 
of naval power and of peaceful sea-borne commerce that 
has taken place in the last 100 years. Indeed this view is at 
least fifty years out of date. It springs from hostility not sc 
much to the Declaration of London as to the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856, the instrument by which, as the result of 
the first great effort to frame international rules regarding 
maritime war, privateering is condemned and the immunity 
from capture of goods (not being contraband) belonging 
to an enemy, when carried in a neutral ship to a neutral port, 
is assured. The Declaration of London indeed represents 
an attempt to complete the work which the Declaration of 
Paris began. 

The second and larger class of critics do not objeét to the 
purpose of the Declaration of London, but charge it with 
grave sins both of commission and of omission in the carry- 
ing out of that purpose. The earliest and in some respects 
the most formidable of these critics were certain important 
Chambers of Commerce, the foremost among them being 
that of Glasgow, whose lively controversial correspondence 
with the Foreign Office covers the period from August to 
November, 1910, and was published in the latter month in a 
Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 5418). Their protests were fol- 
lowed by others, more or less similar, from many other 
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similar bodies. At a later stage a number of distinguished 
admirals, with the traditional courage of their calling, 
set sail upon the perilous seas of legal controversy and 
raised loud voices of denunciation, to which was added in 
due course the shriller note of sundry patriotic societies 
and of the Daily Press, the whole chorus eventually ming- 
ling with the general roar of the battle of the party poli- 
ticians. It would be impossible within the limits of an 
article to survey in detail the whole field of the dispute. 
Some mention of the main points of it must suffice. The 
discussion was focussed principally on the provisions of the 
Declaration with regard to contraband of war and the 
Destru€tion of Neutral Prizes, and on the question of the 
legality, or otherwise, of the conversion of merchant ships 
into ships of war and their reconversion into merchant ships 
on the high seas. 





I. As regards Contraband of War the Declaration of 
London sets out three detailed lists of articles of commerce : 


(a) Absolute contraband. 
(b) Conditional contraband. 
(c) Articles which may not be declared contraband. 


(a) The articles which fall within the category of absolute 
contraband are such as are exclusively used for purposes of 
war, for instance rifles and ammunition. Absolute contra- 
band becomes liable to capture by a belligerent if it can 
be shown to be destined to territory belonging to or occu- 
pied by the enemy, or to the armed forces of the enemy. 
It does not matter whether the goods are being conveyed 
direct to the enemy’s territory in the vessel in which they 
are found, or whether they are intended to be trans- 
shipped or to be landed at a neutral port and conveyed to 
their destination by land. In technical language the 
“doctrine of continuous voyage” applies to absolute con- 
traband. 

(6) Within the category of conditional contraband fall 
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articles which are susceptible of either warlike or peaceful 
use. Such articles become contraband if they are destined 
for the armed forces or for a government department of an 
enemy, but they are not contraband if destined for the 
civil population of the enemy state. The most vitally 
important of such articles are foodstuffs, and it is round the 
question of how the Declaration of London will affe& the 
supply of foodstuffs to Great Britain in time of war that 
controversy has most fiercely raged. Article 34 of the 
Declaration provides that there shall be a legal presumption 
(which may however be rebutted), that goods comprised in 
the list of conditional contraband are destined for the forces 
or government of an enemy—+.¢., that they are contraband 
—if they are consigned to enemy authorities or to a con- 
tractor* (commercant) in the enemy country, who, as a 
matter of common knowledge, supplies articles of that kind 
to the enemy’s government, or if they “ are consigned to a 
fortified place belonging to the enemy or other place serving 
as a base for the armed forces of the enemy.” This means 
that, in such a case, the onus of proving that the goods were 
not destined for the enemy’s forces, 1.¢., that they were not 
contraband, rests upon the owner of the goods. In any other 
case the onus of proving that the goods were contraband 
rests upon the captor. 

Conditional contraband is not liable to capture except 
when found on board a vessel actually bound for enemy 
territory or armed forces, and when it is not to be dis- 
charged at an intervening neutral port. In other words the 
doctrine of “ continuous voyage ” does not apply to con- 
ditional contraband. 

(c) The Declaration establishes a “ free list ’—1.2., 
specifies a number of articles which may in no case be 
declared contraband. This is a new departure in Inter- 
national law, and is designed to lessen the dangers of war, 





* « Contractor ”’ is the word used in the official translation. The word 
“merchant ”’ would be more accurate, but the point is not of much 
practical importance, 
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as affe€ting the neutral trader, by giving him security that, in 
so far as articles on the free list are concerned, he may ply his 
trade without risk of interference by belligerent war-ships. 
Hitherto it has been the pra€tice of the nations of Europe 
on the outbreak of war either to publish lists of a@tual 
articles which they would treat as absolute or conditional 
contraband, and to vary these lists from time to time, or to 
define, more or less stri€tly but in general terms, what mean- 
ing they would attach to the word “ contraband.” The 
result has been much uncertainty, and a feeling of great 
insecurity and perplexity in the minds of neutral traders 
who, with the best will in the world, could not be sure what 
view a belligerent would take of their operations. It is 
claimed for the provisions of the Declaration summarized 
above that they do introduce some measure of certainty 
into the matter. If the Declaration were accepted all round, 
traders would at least know in advance that certain definite 
articles would always be absolute contraband or would 
always be conditional contraband or would always be ex- 
empt from interference. Nor would the rights of belligerents 
be unduly restri€ted ; for the Declaration permits them, on 
giving due notice, to add other articles beyond those men- 
tioned in the Declaration itself to the lists of absolute and 
conditional contraband, provided that such articles are, 
in the first case, exclusively used for war, and, in the second, 
susceptible of use in war as well as for purposes of peace. 
But no part of the Declaration of London, as has already 
been indicated, has been attacked more fiercely than the 
chapter relating to contraband. There has not been much 
criticism of the provisions in regard to absolute contraband, 
but those which touch the supply of food stuffs in neutral 
vessels have even been regarded, in some quarters, as tending 
towards the starvation of the British Isles in time of war— 
a view, it may be observed in passing, which is scarcely 
complimentary to the British fleet. No foodstuffs, so runs 
the argument, will, in practice, be allowed to reach our 
shores in neutral vessels when we are at war. Yet it will be of 
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special and vital importance that such neutral vessels should 
arrive safely, for the risk to British merchant vessels in- 
volved in crossing seas infested with hostile commerce 
destroyers will be so great that the trade in importing the 
foodstuffs from oversea, without which the population of 
these islands cannot exist for more than a few weeks, must 
necessarily be, in great measure, transferred to neutral 
bottoms. But foodstuffs are made by the Declaration condi- 
tional contraband, and they become a€tual contraband if 
the vessels carrying them are consigned to any place “ serving 
as a base for ” our armed forces. Inasmuch as Great Britain 
is a comparatively small island, every portion of which is 
linked to every other portion by a complete network of 
railways, there is no port on its coasts which cannot, and 
will not, be regarded as a place “ serving as a base,” especi- 
ally as the word “ base ” is explained in the Rénault report 
(see above, page 289), as meaning a base “whether of opera- 
tions or of supply.” In practice, therefore, the Declaration of 
London will operate upon us as hardly as though food were 
declared by it to be absolute contraband. Foreign military 
text books, based on the opinions of eminent generals, can 
be quoted in support of this view. But the argument rests 
on a two-fold misconception: In the first place (as will be 
observed on reference to page 292), conditional contraband 
is not made a€tual contraband by being consigned to a 
“ fortified place ” or to a “ place serving as a base for the 
armed forces of the enemy.” Conditional contraband, 
under the Declaration, is liable to capture (i.¢., becomes 
aCtual contraband), only if it is destined for the use of the 
armed forces or of a government department of the enemy 
state. Such destination must be proved before the cargo 
can be condemned. The fact of the cargo being consigned 
to a fortified place, or a “ base,”? does indeed shift the onus 
of proof of his contention from the shoulders of the captor 
on to those of the neutral cargo owner. But that is all. In 
the second place, with all due respe& to the authors of the 
foreign military text books above referred to, who, after all, 
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are generals and not judges, it is straining the language of 
the Declaration too hard to contend that because every part 
of Great Britain is in railway communication with every 
other, therefore every place is a “ base,” ¢.g. that an un- 
fortified port, say, on the west coast of Scotland is a “ base ” 
for armed forces massing at Aldershot. The words used in 
the Declaration must mean a place primarily devoted to 
military purposes, and the view of the British Government 
is that they would assuredly be so interpreted by any impar- 
tial Court. The reply usually made by the critics of the 
Declaration to these considerations is that they may be all 
very well as matters of law, but that the commanders of 
hostile cruisers wili not stay to discuss the niceties of 
jurisprudence. Their duty, if their country is at war with 
Great Britain, is to help in the work of starving her into 
submission. They will capture or sink the neutral food 
carriers first and discuss the legality of the proceeding 
afterwards. If necessary their Government will pay com- 
pensation to the neutral cargo owner, at some undefined 
date long after the war is over. The justice of this remark 
may be admitted, and its common-sense is undeniable. But 
it is no criticism upon the Declaration of London, for it 
merely describes a state of things which we have to face 
whether the Declaration is ratified or not, and to which the 
Declaration makes no difference whatever; indeed, if it 
affects it at all, it affects it in a manner favourable to our- 
selves. The view of this matter taken by the British Govern- 
ment itself, based upon the decisions given in the past by 
British Prize Courts, and expressed in a Memorandum 
circulated to the Powers before the meeting of the Confer- 
ence which drafted the Declaration, is that “there is a 
presumption that conditional contraband is on its way to 
assist in the operations of the enemy .. . if there is proof 
that its destination is . . . for some place of naval or military 
equipment in the occupation of the enemy.”* Now it does 
not seem to be possible to establish any distin€tion between 
* P. 4 of Cd. 4554. 
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a “place of naval or military equipment ” and “a place 
serving as a base for the armed forces ” (in the language of 
the Declaration), or “a place used as a base, whether of 
operations or of supply, for the armed forces” (in the 
language of the Rénault report). It thus appears that the 
effe& of the ratification of the Declaration of London 
would merely be to secure the universal adoption of what 
is already our own doétrine in this matter. Doubtless our 
food supplies would be exposed to dangers under the 
Declaration when we were belligerent, but to no greater 
dangers than they would be in any case, even if all the other 
Powers accepted our view. And, as a matter of fact, they 
do not accept our view. France in her war with China in 
1885, claimed the right to treat foodstuffs as absolute 
contraband, and Germany declined to associate herself with 
Great Britain in protesting against her doing so. Austria 
and Russia too have maintained that such a€tion may be 
properly taken. There can therefore, be no doubt that, 
the Declaration of London not being ratified, any of the 
principal powers of Europe, if at war with Great Britain, 
might declare foodstuffs to be absolute contraband, and 
thus liable to capture even if admittedly destined only for 
consumption by the civil population. The food supplies 
of the civil population carried in neutral vessels would, 
therefore, gain some measure of protection from the 
Declaration when Great Britain was belligerent, and Great 
Britain’s carrying trade in foodstuffs would correspondingly 
gain when Great Britain was neutral. It is true that the 
neutral carrier’s security, such as it was, would rest only on 
his claim to receive compensation from the captor for cargo 
wrongfully captured, which compensation he would prob- 
ably only get, if at all, some considerable time after the 
war was over. But that is his position to-day, and he would 
have at least a better chance of compensation if he could 
appeal from the decision of the captor’s Prize Court to an 
International Tribunal than if he could not. 

The only answer which has been attempted to the fore- 
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going line of argument is that it is, in praCtice, safer to trust 
to the diplomatic pressure which a neutral, engaged in the 
highly profitable business of supplying the civil population 
of a belligerent state with foodstuffs, can and will exert on 
the other belligerent not to interfere with his business 
unduly, than to rely on the distant prospe€t of compensa- 
tion to be obtained through a decision of the International 
Court of Appeal. Such pressure will not be exerted, it is 
urged, if the Court of Appeal is in the background because 
the neutral government will be bound by its treaty obliga- 
tions to refer its aggrieved shippers to that court. Experience, 
however, shows that to rely on the diplomatic pressure of 
neutral governments in this matter is to trust in a bruised 
reed. When, for instance, the Russians, in the course of their 
war with Japan, seized certain British merchant vessels, 
wrongly as the British Government maintained, the British 
Government protested, but was no more prepared than any 
other Government similarly situated would be to support 
its protest with armed force—in other words, to go to 
war rather than allow a few aggrieved traders to seek their 





remedy in the prize court of the belligerent.* As things are, 
a neutral government has no ground for interference until 
compensation has been definitely refused to its subje€ts; and 


*See Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 6010. 

When the British steamship O/dhamia was destroyed by an officer of the 
Russian cruiser O/eg in 1905, the Libau Prize Court rejected the claims for 
compensation of the Manchester and Salford Steamship Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co., on the ground that the O/dsamia was conveying a complete cargo of 
distilled naphtha toa Japanese port, and that distilled naphtha was contraband 
of war under the Russian declaration of 1904. This judgement was appealed 
against, but was confirmed two years later by the Supreme Prize Court. 
In 1910 diplomatic pressure was put upon the Russian Government to 
compensate the owners of the O/dhamia or to submit the case to arbitration, 
but both demands met with a definite refusal; and in answer to the protests 
of the ship-owners and the Manchester Chamber of Commerce at the 
failure to enforce their claims for compensation, the British Foreign Office 
pointed out that “failing the establishment of an International Prize 
Court, there are no means of redress in cases in which the decisions of 
National Prize Courts are unsatisfactory.” 
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to postpone ative measures until after the belligerent’s 
prize court had given an adverse decision would be to post- 
pone them until the public feeling excited by the a¢tion 
complained of had had time to die down, so that a war 
policy would be bound to fail for lack of popular support. 
The conclusion, then, seems irresistible that the position of 
neutral traders engaged in the carrying of foodstuffs, and 
that of a belligerent to whom the services of such traders are 
of value, would be in some respeéts strengthened and in no 
way weakened by the establishment of the International 
Court of Appeal and the adoption of the rules set forth in the 
Declaration of London. 

The establishment of a list of articles which can in no 
circumstances be declared contraband of war has been 
generally admitted to be a step in the right diretion, but 
the welcome accorded to it by those whose attitude towards 
the Declaration as a whole is hostile has been good- 
humouredly contemptuous. Some facetious journals, indeed, 
observing that nuts are an item on the list, have light- 
heartedly informed the readers of their headlines that the 
purpose of the Declaration is to provide “ Monkey food for 
the British people.” The whole list, according to the critics, 
is inadequate and of trifling value. Yet it comprises such 
commodities as raw cotton, wool, silk, jute and flax—indeed, 
according to Board of Trade figures, “ the annual value of 
British imports and exports under the heads enumerated in 
the list amounts to over £300,000,000, or nearly one-third of 
the total foreign trade of this country.” The exemption of 
all such articles from capture at sea must, it would seem, 
confer upon the greatest commercial nation of the world a 
benefit by no means inconsiderable. 





II. The provisions of the Declaration with regard to the 
destru€tion of neutral prizes have also given rise to much 
controversy, and it is admitted that the British representa- 
tives at the Conference did not obtain all that they were 
instructed to endeavour to secure in this respect. They were 
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instructed, if possible, to get the sinking of neutral prizes 
condemned as universally illegal, but, while the Declaration 
does lay down the general proposition that a neutral vessel 
which has been captured may not be destroyed but must be 
taken into port for the determination there of all questions 
concerning the validity of the prize, it allows vertain excep- 
tions from this rule. In cases of exceptional necessity, where 
the taking of the prize into port would involve danger to the 
capturing warship, or to the success of the operations in 
which she is engaged, the prize may be sunk, provided that 
(a) the vessel herself is liable to condemnation (there are 
various breaches of neutrality which may render a neutral 
vessel liable to condemnation, but the most important of 
them are breach of blockade and the carrying of contraband 
to the extent of more than half the cargo), and that (b) all 
persons on board the prize are placed in safety. 

If a captor sinks a prize without all these conditions having 
been satisfied he becomes liable to pay compensation for the 
damage caused by his ation. If he fails to prove that the 
circumstances of exceptional necessity contemplated by the 
Declaration existed he must compensate the parties inter- 
ested without inquiry as to whether the capture was in itself 
valid or not. 

It is clear that under these provisions the sinking of 
neutral prizes could not become a common practice, as the 
opponents of the Declaration have represented that it would. 
To mention one point only : if a captor proposed to sink a 
neutral vessel it is hard to see where, in most cases, he could 
bestow the persons on board of her except on board his own 
ship, and the interior of a war ship which, ex bypothesi, is 
engaged in warlike operations can hardly be regarded as a 
place of safety. 

It has been argued that this chapter of the Declaration 
will bear more hardly on Great Britain when she is a belli- 
gerent than on her enemies, since she has ports all over the 
world into which she can take neutral prizes, whereas other 
nations have not and that other nations will therefore 
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be able to sink neutral prizes more freely than Great 
Britain. But this argument involves the fallacy that 
there is some advantage to be gained by sinking prizes 
as compared with taking them into port. Clearly this 
is not so, for if the delay involved in taking a prize into 
port were such as to endanger the success of a British 
warship’s operations the circumstances which would justify 
that warship in sinking her prize, assuming her to be liable 
to condemnation, would be present. If not, nothing would be 
lost by having to take her into port in preference to sinking 
her. 

It should further be noticed that Great Britain has not 
in the past denied that it may be the duty of a naval officer 
to sink a prize which he cannot bring into port. A judge- 
ment of Lord Stowell’s* goes so far as to say that it may be 
“a very meritorious at” to do so. But our do@trine has 
been that in such a case full compensation must always be 
paid to the neutral owner without further inquiry. And the 
terms of the Declaration, by explicitly allowing, in certain 
exceptional circumstances, the sinking of prizes liable to 
condemnation, i.e. by denying compensation to the owner 
where those circumstances can be shown to exist, do pro 
tanto involve a derogation from that do€trine. But it has 
been shown that the position of Great Britain as a belli- 
gerent is in no way weakened thereby, while some surrender 
of the particular views held by individual nations must be 
made if any international agreement is ever to be arrived at 
about anything. The viewfof some of the Powers has been 
that destruétion is justified if it is inconvenientt for the 
captor to bring his prize into port. Failing any such agree- 
ment as is embodied in the Declaration of London, they 
will continue to apply their own view in their own prize 
courts and aggrieved neutrals will have no other redress ; 
while when Great Britain is belligerent she also will continue 





* See page 11 of the Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 5746, papers laid before 
the Imperial Conference. 


¢ See Cd. 5746, p. 11. 
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to apply the rule she recognizes and to pay compensation in 
all cases where one of her naval officers has sunk a neutral 
ship. 

The state of things that would be produced by the 
acceptance of the Declaration, so far as this matter is con- 
cerned, must therefore be an improvement from Great 


Britain’s point of view upon the state of things that exists 
to-day. 





III. It may be confessed at once that it is a matter for 
great regret that the British representatives should have 
failed to secure in the Declaration of London the condemna- 
tion of the praétice of commissioning merchantmen at sea. 
But this is a matter in which it was found hopeless to arrive 
at an all-round agreement, owing to the radically divergent 
and strongly held views of the Powers concerned. Some of 
the most important of the European Powers claim the right 
when they are at war, by means of instrutions to the captain 
of a ship which has left port as a peaceful trader, to authorize 
him to bring up and mount guns previously concealed in the 
hold and thus to convert his vessel into a warship to prey 
on enemy commerce, and by a converse process to reconvert 
her into a merchant vessel if she is in danger from the war- 
ships of the enemy, or if she desires to seek the hospitality 
of a neutral port. It is not necessary to enlarge on the objec- 
tions to this practice, which Great Britain has consistently 
condemned, and it is certainly to be wished that the British 
negotiators could have obtained the universal adoption of 
the British view. In this they failed, and the Declaration of 
London is silent on the whole subjeét, but it is quite unfair 
to represent that document, as some of its critics have done, 
as by implication or otherwise approving of the opposite 
view. That this is no misrepresentation of the attitude of 
some of the critics will be seen on reference to the letter from 
the Council of the Belfast Chamber of Commece of Novem- 
ber 23, 1910,* where the Chamber states that “ exception 

* Printed on p. 24 of the Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 5418. 
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is especially taken to the proposal in the Declaration relating 
to the conversion of merchantmen into warships without 
notice.” This unfortunate Council received from the Foreign 
Office a somewhat tart rejoinder, expressing Sir E. Grey’s 
“ surprise and regret ” that it “ should condemn an impor- 
tant international agreement without apparently having 
read it,” and adding laconically that “ the Declaration does 
not make any mention whatever of the subject of the con- 
version of merchantmen into warships.” In this matter the 
Declaration of London leaves things exaétly as it found 
them. The nations which approve of the prattice of com- 
missioning ships at sea will, no doubt, continue to resort to 
it when at war. Great Britain will not adopt it, and when at 
war will take any measures that seem good to her in dealing 
with ships commissioned at sea by her enemy. It has, how- 
ever, been urged with much force by the opponents of the 
Declaration that, in the absence of any explicit condemna- 
tion of the practice complained of, a judgement of the 
International Court of Appeal might by implication legalize 
it. For instance, a neutral whose ship had been admittedly 
carrying contraband might be seeking compensation on the 





ground that the ship which captured his cargo had been 
commissioned at sea, did not therefore possess the status 
of a warship and had, consequently, no right to stop and 
search neutral vessels. The Court, which would be bound to 
decide the matter in accordance with the principles of “ jus- 


b 


tice and equity,” might decide against the neutral, and the 
judgement would thenceforward be quoted as establishing 
the dotrine that it was lawful to commission ships at sea. 
That this possibility exists cannot be denied, though it may 
be asked in reply whether a Court, the majority of which 
would always be composed of neutrals, would not be more 
likely to be inclined towards the view most favourable to 
the neutral. But, in any case, Sir E. Grey has made it clear 
that Great Britain when at war would not allow her a€tions 
to be interfered with by any judgement adverse to her own 
view that the Court might give in this matter, while when 
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Great Britain was neutral she would, at least, be no worse 
off than she is now, seeing that no redress is to be had from 
any other source than the prize court of the captor, which, 
in the case contemplated, would be praétically certain to 
adopt the view of its own Government and to hold that the 
commissioning of the capturing ship at sea was lawful. 

Space will not permit of any more detailed examination 
of the main lines on which the controversy proceeded up to 
the summer of 1911, but it should be mentioned that one of 
the principal advantages claimed for the Declaration from 
the British point of view is that it secures the universal 
adoption of what is pra¢tically the British pre-Declaration 
view of blockade in time of war. Great Britain, as the 
strongest naval power, has been concerned to assert that so 
effective a weapon in naval warfare as the power of declaring 
and enforcing a blockade of the enemy’s ports or coasts 
must not be weakened, and has held that a ship sailing 
towards a blockaded port with the intention of breaking 
blockade, or a ship which has broken blockade by sailing out 
from a blockaded port and escaping into the open sea, may 
be captured at any point in her voyage. The opposite theory, 
held by some of the Powers, is that blockade consists in the 
drawing of an imaginary line which neutral ships must not 
cross, and that neutral ships can only be captured as blockade 
runners while in the aét of crossing this line. The adoption 
of such a theory would obviously greatly limit the effeCtive- 
ness of blockade as a weapon owing to the comparative ease 
with which ships would cross a single imaginary line unob- 
served, under cover of darkness or otherwise. 

The rule laid down by the Declaration of London is that 
vessels may be captured for breach of blockade anywhere 
within the area of operations (rayon d’action) of the ships 
of the blockading squadron. This rule, though it may involve 
some derogation, in pure theory, from the British pre- 
Declaration doétrine, nevertheless in praCtice safeguards all 
the belligerent rights which Great Britain has asserted in her 
naval wars, for the records of the British prize courts reveal 
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no case in which a vessel has been condemned for breach of 
blockade, except when a€tually close to the blockaded port or 
coast. The Declaration then virtually establishes the British 
view in this matter. If the Declaration remains a dead letter, 
Great Britain, by aéting on her own view in time of war, as 
of course she would do, might possibly expose herself to 
diplomatic protests from neutrals whose view is different. 
Such protests might not be a very serious matter, but they 
would, at least, be annoyances from which the ratification 
of the Declaration would have saved our Government. 

The question of the Declaration of London came before 
the Imperial Conference on June 1 and 2, 1911. The Prime 
Minister of Australia moved a resolution expressing regret 
that the Dominions had not been consulted prior to the 
acceptance of the Declaration, and criticizing those articles 
of it which make foodstuffs conditional contraband and 
those which relate to the destru€tion of neutral vessels. 
This resolution naturally divides itself into two parts, the 
first involving the highly important question of the relations 
between the Governments of the Dominions and the 
Imperial Government, which wields the treaty-making 
powers of the Crown in foreign affairs, and the second 
relating to the merits of the particular provisions of the 
Declaration specified. A corresponding division into two 
parts is to be found in the discussion of the resolution by the 
Conference. The debate on the general question is of the 
greatest interest and reveals clearly the essential feature of 
the present situation, namely, that so long as Great Britain 
bears pra€tically the entire burden of the defence of the 
whole Empire, so long must the Government of Great 
Britain, which is also the Government of the Empire so far as 
the Empire can be said to have any one Government, retain 
the control of the Empire’s foreign affairs. Power cannot be 
divorced from responsibility, and so long as the Governments 
of the Dominions do not bear a full share of the Imperial 
Government’s responsibilities so long they cannot claim as 
of right to be consulted in regard to foreign affairs. By no one 
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was the truth of these propositions more clearly brought out 
than by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who opposed the Australian 
resolution on the ground that a claim to be consulted in the 
framing of Imperial treaties necessarily involved an under- 
taking to share the ensuing responsibilities. ““We may give 
advice if our advice is sought,” said he, “.... but....Ido 
not think the United Kingdom can undertake to carry out 
this advice unless you are prepared to back that advice with 
all your strength, and take part in the war ” (i.e. any war that 
may follow the adoption of such advice). Sir Wilfrid’s utter- 
ance on this occasion has been a good deal misrepresented 
both in the United Kingdom and in Canada, but it is the 
expression of a sound doétrine, that if a Dominion claims the 
right, as Canada does, to withhold her armed forces, if she so 
pleases, from aétive participation in an Imperial war, she 
cannot claim the right to be consulted on matters of high 
Imperial policy. Sir Edward Grey and Mr Asquith, never- 
theless, undertook that the Imperial Government would in 
future “ as far as possible ” consult the Dominions, without, 
of course, binding themselves to follow their advice, in pre- 
paring instru€tions for the negotiation of international 
agreements affeCting the Dominions “where time and oppor- 
tunity and the subje€t-matter permit.” This undertaking to 
admit the Dominion Governments into the counsels of the 
Foreign Office, though in a consultative capacity only, was, 
perhaps, the most important result of the whole Conference. 
A resolution welcoming it was unanimously adopted, on the 
motion of the Australian Premier. 

The discussion of the particular features of the Declara- 
tion of London mentioned in the Australian resolution dis- 
closes no new point, and is interesting mainly as showing 
that the adverse critics at the Conference had come prepared 
with a somewhat insufficient study of their subjeCt, the 
natural result of having been no more closely concerned with 
it than ordinary members of the public. Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr Asquith had little trouble in disposing of the objec- 
tions advanced by Australia, with the result that the Con- 
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ference passed a resolution, moved by Sir J. Ward, approving 
of the ratification of the Declaration. The Australian repre- 
sentatives, who had previously withdrawn their original 
resolution, alone abstained from voting with Sir J. Ward, on 
the ground, apparently, that having come like Balaam to 
curse they could not so far imitate the example of the pro- 
phet as to stay to bless, but would not mar the harmony of 
the proceedings by recording an adverse vote. 

The Naval Prize Bill came before the House of Commons 
for second reading at the end of June, 1911, and was finally 
passed in that House by the party majority at the Govern- 
ment’s command, which, however, fell below the normal, in 
December. The debates followed for the most part the well- 
worn lines of the controversy which we have already outlined 
and there seems to have been a certain lifelessness about 
them, due probably to the consciousness of the obje¢tors 
that the only chance of effe&t being given to their views lay 
in the Bill being reje€ted by the party majority in the House 
of Lords. And, indeed, the House of Lords’ debate on the 
motion for the second reading of the Bill in that House is a 
good deal more interesting than anything that took place in 
the House of Commons. To begin with, Lord Beauchamp, 
on behalf of the Government, conscious of the strength of 
the antipathy to the Declaration felt by the Conservative 
peers, gave an undertaking that the Order in Council neces- 
sary to bring into operation that part of the Bill which re- 
lates to the establishment of the International Prize Court 
and to appeals to it from the British Supreme Prize Court 
would not be issued until His Majesty’s Government were 
satisfied that the other Powers concerned attached the same 
meaning to the words “ base ” and “ fortified place ” used in 
Article 34 of the Declaration as His Majesty’s Government 
did. This undertaking, of course, was intended to remove 
one of the main grounds of objeftion ordinarily urged 
against the Declaration, but Lord Selborne, who moved the 
reje€tion of the Bill, expressed the view that no supplemen- 
tary agreement among the Powers could be binding on the 
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International Court, which would be guided in its judge- 
ments by the actual text of the Declaration alone. Lord 
Selborne, however, whose speech bore witness to the pains 
which he had devoted to the study of his subje@t, did not, 
for the most part, base his objetions to the Bill on the 
familiar and largely discredited arguments of the earlier 
critics. He admitted, in some respetts at least, that the 
dangers which he foresaw for Great Britain under the 
Declaration must be faced in any case, Declaration or no 
Declaration, but he preferred to trust to the pressure of 
powerful neutral Governments, such, for instance, as that of 
the United States, upon any European Power with which 
Great Britain might be at war to lessen those dangers rather 
than to the existence of an International Prize Court. And, 
in particular, he objefted to the constitution of the Inter- 
national Court itself. This Court, under the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907, is to consist of fifteen judges, eight of them 
appointed by the eight foremost Powers, one nomination 
being allotted to each Power, and the remaining seven by 
the Minor Powers, each of which becomes entitled periodi- 
cally to nominate a judge, or a deputy judge, according to 
an elaborately arranged roster. Such a Court, in Lord 
Selborne’s view, was much too large to perform satisfa€torily 
the grave duties entrusted to it. The proportion of represen- 
tation upon it allowed to the Minor Powers was too great, 
in view of the preponderating importance of the interests of 
the Great Powers, and especially of Great Britain which 
owns half the merchant shipping of the world; and the Court 
would, Lord Selborne feared, become the centre of diplo- 
matic intrigue. He would have no objection to the establish- 
ment of a Court of Appeal if satisfa€torily constituted, but 
he protested emphatically against the setting up of the Court 
provided for by the Hague Convention, and against allowing 
it to lay down the law on the important questions which 
remain in doubt. For the code of rules contained in the 
Declaration of London is, in some respeéts, admittedly lack- 
ing in precision. There is some doubt as to whether the 
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Rénault report is equally authoritative with the text of the 
Declaration itself, and there are, as has been shown, points 
of the first importance on which the Declaration is silent. 
When there are no rules to guide the Court, or the rules are 
vague, the Court must decide in accordance with its own 
view of the “ general principles of justice and equity,” and 
Lord Selborne felt that it would be wrong to acquiesce in 
advance to judgements adverse to British practice and 
British interests, which might possibly be given in virtue of 
the casting vote of a single South American jurist. The force 
of these considerations cannot be doubted, and Lord Sel- 
borne’s obje€tion to “ letting the Court loose to make law ” 
has behind it very eminent juristic authority.* But though the 
Court may not be an ideal tribunal, it is at least more likely to 
do justice to a neutral than the prize court of the belligerent 
by whom he has been aggrieved. It must be remembered 
that there is no question of depriving British traders of the 
protetion of the British Prize Court, or of forcing them before 
an alien tribunal. British traders derive no protection from 
the British Prize Court to-day, for the simple reason that 
they can never appear before it. The only traders who can 
appear before it are neutral foreign traders claiming to have 
been wronged by British belligerent a€tion. When Great 
Britain is neutral the only Court to which her traders can 
have recourse is the prize court of the belligerent. But under 
the Hague Convention they would have the right of appeal- 
ing from that Court, if they wished to do so, to a tribunal 
which would not be biassed against them from the outset by 
national prejudice. If the belligerent’s prize court decided 
in their favour they could not be dragged on appeal to the 
international tribunal by the belligerent Government be- 
cause, as has already been pointed out on page 288, under the 
Convention no belligerent can appeal. Great Britain, there- 
fore, whether as a neutral herself or as being, when bel- 
ligerent, interested in the security of neutrals bringing 
i; ™* See Professor Holland’s Pamphlet, Proposed Changes in Naval Prize 
Law, p. 5. 
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foodstuffs to her shores, is likely to benefit from the estab- 
lishment of the Court. And, though the rules laid down by 
the Declaration of London may be in some respects inade- 
quate, and in others vague, they are at least preferable to 
the confused welter of conflicting doétrines which to-day 
goes by the name of international law. Their adoption would 
be a long step in advance and an encouragement to the 
Powers to proceed further in the dire¢tion of closer agree- 
ment and more precise definition. As for the composition of 
the Court, though it may not be all that might be wished, 
it was the best that could be got, subjeét to the necessity 
under which the Powers represented at the Hague found 
themselves of creating an International Court which would 
be acceptable to all. The minor powers could not be ex- 
cluded, nor could they be expected to agree to the estab- 


lishment of a court on which they were to have no repre- 
sentation whatever. 





But it was in vain that the speakers on the Government 
side pressed such considerations as these upon the House 
of Lords : in vain that the Lord Chancellor suggested that 
some of their lordships might not perhaps sufficiently un- 
derstand the question to feel justified in putting the 
Executive in the position of being unable to fufil their 
undertakings to the assembled Powers whom they had 
themselves brought together. The party machine, once 
set working, is not so easily stopped, and the Bill was thrown 
out on a division by 145 votes to 53. The Bill having been 
rejected, it is hardly to be anticipated that the Government, 
which has deliberately sought and failed to obtain for the 
Declaration of London the approval of Parliament, will now 
ratify that agreement. 

From the history of the controversy emerge certain con- 
siderations which may not be lacking in interest for students 
of public affairs in the Dominions as well as in Great Britain. 
In the first place, nothing has more clearly appeared 
throughout than the fundamental truth that the possession 
of a navy strong enough to guard the seas and to be invin- 
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cible by any reasonably probable combination of hostile 
Powers is the primary condition of the existence of the 
British Empire. From this point of view, the question of the 
merits or otherwise of the Declaration of London becomes 





a question of comparatively minor importance, for, Declara- 
tion or no Declaration, given an invincible navy the British 
Empire is safe from aggression. Declaration or no Declara- 
tion, the British Empire is doomed if the British navy is 
crushed in a naval war. We have been told that, under the 
Declaration, our food supplies would be in danger in time of 
war. They certainly would; but, unless the view of the 
Declaration taken in this article is wholly wrong, they will 
be at best in the same and probably in greater danger with- 
out it, and if the disputes about the Declaration have served 
to open our eyes more widely to the truth of this proposition, 
they will have served a useful purpose. No international 
agreement, even if framed wholly in the interests of neutral 
commerce, could rid us of these dangers. It is estimated that 
go per cent of the imported foodstuffs on which we live come 
to us in British vessels. Neutral shipping could never be 
found in sufficient quantities to take their place, so that, un- 
less the British fleet is strong enough in time of war to keep 
the seas clear for the British mercantile marine, Great 
Britain must be starved into surrender. It is well that we 
should be reminded of a truth which is none the less true for 
being trite. 

In the second place, the proceedings of the Imperial 
Conference in regard to the Declaration, and especially the 
words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, must have recalled to the 
Governments of the Dominions another truism, that he who 
pays the piper calls the tune. As things stand at present, 
the last word in the foreign affairs of the whole Empire must 
rest with the Government of the United Kingdom. That 
Government may, as a matter of courteous agreement, 
undertake, when time and circumstances permit, to consult 
the Governments of the Dominions in matters affeCting 
them, but cannot undertake to let their judgement outweigh 
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its own. As things are, the Dominions can enjoy an advisory 
position only. Nor can their advice be given with the know- 
ledge which experience of the aCtual handling of foreign 
affairs alone can bring, until the responsibilities of the people 
of the Dominions become commensurate with those of the 
people of the United Kingdom. 

And, lastly, so long as the present state of things con- 
tinues under which the men who form the Government of 
the Empire are the same as those who form the Government 
of the United Kingdom, and hold their position in virtue of 
being the leaders of one political party in the United King- 
dom, so long will there be risk of Imperial concerns being 
complicated with purely local party issues quite uncon- 
nected with them. Parties are divided by differences of view, 
not on Imperial affairs, but on the local affairs of the United 
Kingdom. But it is the business of the “ outs ” to become 
the “ins” and of the “ins” to stay in by any legitimate 
means available, and, although, to the credit of British 
politics, it is accepted as a general principle that Imperial 
affairs lie outside the arena of party strife, it is inevitable, 
human nature being what it is, that they should occasionally 
be drawn into it and discussed with an eye to damaging a 
Government or discrediting an Opposition, rather than with 
the object of arriving at a calm decision upon their merits. 
The evils which from time to time arise from this state of 
things will continue to be inevitable until the day comes, 
if it ever does, when the Empire shall possess a single Govern- 
ment responsible to all its citizens alike and charged with the 
conduét of the Empire’s affairs alone. 








AN EARLY MARITIME CON- 
FEDERACY 


ISTORY is said to repeat itself, but it does not do so 

exactly. However, it is sometimes possible to find in 
the past partial analogies of present situations. The British 
Empire is often spoken of as a State of a unique kind, on 
account of the geographical relation of its component parts 
and it is true that no exact parallel can be pointed to in 
ancient or modern times. But almost at the beginning of 
civilized history, there is an example, on a tiny scale, of a 
confederation of maritime states, existing side by side with 
continental powers—also on a minute scale. This is the 
Confederacy of Delos, which became the Athenian Empire. 
Without going into any detailed account of this body— 
indeed much of its history is obscure and some in dispute— 
it may be interesting to take a view of its outlines. In doing 
so it is worth while to keep in mind that all the states 
spoken of are not great countries, but the “ city states ” 
of ancient Greece, the greatest no larger than a large 
English county and much inferior to it in wealth and 
population. In these small states national life reached 
a very high development, and it was focused and cen- 


tralized in the city, on which the surrounding territory 
depended. 


Long before the Persian invasion, the states of continental 
Greece had been accustomed to combine intermittently 
for common action, sometimes for ceremonies, sometimes 
for war. The states were independent of one another, and 
when they acted together, acted as members of an alliance. 
Sparta, which through its military system had the strongest 
army, was always given the presidency in the councils of 
the allies. Besides being the strongest, it was claimed to 
be the senior of the Dorian States and the Dorian States 
were in a majority on the mainland. 

Besides the mainland states there were also others, of a 


similar nature, on the islands of the Archipelago and on the 
aie 
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coast of Asia Minor. Most of these had been founded by 
colonizing expeditions from the mainland; the colonists 
carried their government with them and retained no 
political connexion, except a complimentary one, with the 
mother country. Moreover, these colonies, whether 
Dorian or Ionian, owing to their separation by the sea 
seem to have been regarded as less intimate members of 
the community of Grecian States. At any rate, when the 
Persian Empire spread westward, many of them were 
swallowed up or made tributary, without exciting any 
feeling on the mainland. 

But the repeated attempts of Darius and his son Xerxes 
to conquer Greece itself called out the feeling of solidarity 
among Greeks in a higher degree than it had yet been 
shown. After the first invasion, the intermittent alliance 
of the mainland Greek states became, for a time, almost a 
standing one. Many of the colonial states on the islands 
and the Asian coast which had revolted against the 
Persians, joined it. In this way the character of the alliance 
changed in three directions. It became to be regarded as an 
arrangement more regularly active, instead of lying 
dormant through long periods. It came to include a larger 
number of purely maritime and trading states, whose 
strength lay in the possession of ships and sailors, and money, 
rather than of heavy infantry. And the proportion of 
Ionian members to that of Dorian was much increased, 
for most of the colonies were of Ionian origin. 

Nevertheless, up to and during the second invasion, 
that of Xerxes, the alliance continued to work, outwardly, 
on the usual lines. Each state sent its contingents to the 
common army, or fleet, or both. The colonial contingents, as 
might be expected, were mostly naval. The strength of 
the army lay in the heavy troops of Sparta and the rest of 
the Peloponnese, outside of which the Athenian land 
contingent was of most importance. When the Persian 
fleet had been defeated at Salamis and the Persian army at 
Platza, the fear of conquest was over, as far as concerned 
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the mainland. But there still remained much to be done 
before the colonial states, which had revolted against 
Persia, could feel secure. If the alliance had been broken 
up and the contingents dispersed, these colonial states would 
have been left to be attacked and punished in detail by the 
viceroys of Asia Minor. Accordingly, operations were 
continued on both coasts of the Archipelago, to expel the 
Persian garrisons and establish firmly the independence of 
the revolted states. 

But before long the machinery of the alliance proved 
unsuitable for its new purpose. The mainland states, and 
Sparta especially, were comparatively little interested in 
the colonies, and disliked keeping their contingents in the 
field longer than was absolutely necessary. At the same 
time the Spartans made themselves unpopular as leaders 
by their brutality, and insolence. The naval contingents 
from the Ionian colonies were not impressed by Sparta’s 
position as the leading Dorian state, and her reputation 
on land counted for less than her incompetency at sea. 
They looked rather to Athens, which was not only the 
principal Ionian state of the mainland, but had far the 
strongest and most efficient fleet. 

The matter was brought to a head by the misconduct 
of the Spartan General Pausanius, in command of the allied 
forces, then operating against the Persians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Byzantium. He so misbehaved himself that 
the other leaders combined to deprive him of his command. 
This involved the temporary withdrawal of the Spartan 
contingent, which was recalled, together with its general. 
In the interval, the allies agreed to accept the leadership 
of Athens. The Athenian general was Aristides, and his 
respectable character no doubt helped to secure this 
decision. The Spartan Government was glad to have an 
excuse to withdraw from further operations altogether, 
and took advantage of it; its example was quietly followed 
by most of the other mainland states. The war was left 
mainly in the hands of the Ionian colonies, under the leader- 
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ship of Athens. It is this new alliance which is known under 
the name of the Confederacy of Delos. 

To begin with, it was of precisely the same character 
as the old combination of the mainland states of Greece 
under the leadership of Sparta. There was no question of 
interference by one state, even the leader, in the internal 
affairs of another. The scope of the union only extended 
to war, or rather to the war against Persia, which was 
regarded as a standing affair. But as even from the beginning 
the contribution of each state to the war in men, ships, 
and money was fixed by an arrangement which it could 
not vary at pleasure, and as the direction of the war was 
also in the hands of a council presided over by Athens, 
the union was something more than a mere alliance. The 
Germans perhaps would call it a War Bund. Aristides drew 
up what may be called its constitution, that is the document 
fixing the contribution of each state. He was considered 
to have done this with great fairness. The treasury of the 
Confederacy, into which the money contributions were to 
be paid was fixed in the island of Delos, chosen no doubt 
for this purpose on account of the famous temple there, 
for in those times the temples were also banks. A council 
of delegates from the allied states met periodically in the 
same place to deal with the affairs of the league. 

Such was the origin of the Athenian empire a confederacy 
for limited purposes and with limited liability. But during 
the thirty years succeeding the battle of Platea the 
confederacy changed its complexion. The most important 
part of the change was the gradual substitution of money 
contributions for men and ships on the part of the colonial 
allies. Absorbed in trade apparently, they found this 
method less burdensome, and the way was made easy for 
them by the Athenian administrators. The latter preferred 
to take the money of the allies and spend it on increasing 
and improving their own fleet, which they kept in com- 
mission for the purposes of the confederacy, rather than to 
handle a force composed of many separate units. From 
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the point of view of immediate efficiency, no doubt they 
were right, but the ultimate consequences of their actions 
were disastrous. As the colonial states withdrew from an 
active part in the operations, they were ousted at the same 
time from any control over them. They still sent delegates 
to occasional meetings at Delos, but these delegates had 
little power. In the councils of war which really controlled 
the direction of the successive compaigns, the allies lost 
all say as their contingents disappeared. 

The next step was to remove the central treasury from 
Delos to Athens; and the final one to treat the contri- 
butions as part of the general revenue of Athens, not ear- 
marked for the operations against Persia, but usable for 
public works or any purpose which the Athenian magis- 
trates decided. This last proceeding might seem shocking, 
even to international morality. It appears to have been 
justified on the ground that Athens had undertaken, as 
it were, a contract to defend the colonial states against 
Persia, in return for a certain contribution, and that as 
long as this contract was properly performed, it was no 
concern of the contributories how their money was spent. 
The excuse is hardly unimpeachable, but is perhaps no 
weaker than others which have been used to justify acts 
of policy. 

In the result, the other states, no longer raising forces 
of their own, but paying a yearly sum for their defence, 
came to be, to that extent, tributary states of Athens, 
who now began to meddle in an increasing degree with 
their internal affairs. ‘The position was realized on both 
sides as soon as there was friction. The allies, having no share 
in the glory or the profit of the Athenian Empire, and feeling 
the pressure of Persia no longer, grew restive by degrees 
and wished to discontinue their contributions. The Athenians 
on the other hand regarded this as an act of revolt, and 
punished it as such, using the fleet of the confederacy to 
coerce its members, without consulting anyone. The recalci- 


trants, being by their own action without military or naval 
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force, were, as a rule, subdued without difficulty, and sank 
to the confessed position of conquered states, part of their 
land being sometime parcelled out among Athenian military 
settlers, who acted as garrisons. Thus, the empire was con- 
stituted; and this was its weakness. When it had to fight 
Sparta and the continental league, all depended on Athens; 
there was no vigour in the colonial members of the Empire; 
no more than a lukewarm loyalty, at the best, and not always 
so much as that. The spirit and wealth of the Athenians; 
the advantage which they drew from maritime supre- 
macy and the consequent security of their trade; and the 
ineffectiveness of the alliance acting against them, kept the 
struggle balanced evenly for many years. But in the end 
they lost and the Empire was destroyed and its peoples 
conquered, because the Athenians had failed to make the 
outlying states of their empire living and active parts, in- 
stead of mere dependencies on the central government. 








UNITED KINGDOM 
I. THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
HE obje& of this article is to give as clear an idea as 
possible of the position of political parties at the 
opening of Parliament. The difficulties, however, of making 
a statement which shall be at once clear and fair are even 
greater to-day than they have been at any time during the 
preceding twelve months. Last session we were engaged in 
reforming our ancient constitution in a very drastic manner. 
It was then a question of altering the machinery ; now the 
question is, what sort of produé&t the new contrivance is 
going to turn out. 

Only on rare occasions does constitutional agitation 
succeed in arousing a strong national feeling. As 
was pointed out at the time,* popular enthusiasm was 
almost entirely lacking during the debates upon the Parlia- 
ment Bill, and even at the final dramatic crisis of its fortunes. 
This fat was generally admitted upon both sides, and much 
astonishment was wasted upon the indifference of the 
country. But there was really nothing to wonder at. The 
ordinary citizen, unless he be of an unusually philosophic 
temperament, is not deeply interested in machinery. He 
does not understand it. He does not foresee the consequences 
which will flow from this proposed clause or that suggested 
amendment. For him the learned and prolonged debates 
were all very much in the air; and so, not unnaturally, 
they passed over his head. The Bill did not touch his interests 
dire€tly or interfere with his habits at any particular point. 
Its benefits and its terrors were all in the future. But now 
it is entirely different. The new machine is to be set to work 
in earnest, and the output which the Government has 
announced is of a startling chara¢ter and variety. On the 
one hand, hopes which have been vainly pursued for more 
than a generation are about to be realized; on the 
other hand, prejudices of an even greater antiquity are 

* Rouna Tabie, August. 
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about to be disturbed. After two weary years of abstraé& 
discussion we have at last come back to the concrete. The 
ordinary citizen is awake, and, as a consequence, the general 
atmosphere has become singularly unfavourable to un- 
biassed statement. The reader must make allowance for 
these conditions if, as is not unlikely, the following 
pages fail to satisfy his enthusiasm. He must, in fa€t, make a 
double allowance ; for it is not only the judgement of the 
writer which may be at fault, but also his own. 

The three months which have gone by since the last 
number of the Rounp Taste appeared have witnessed a 
considerable, though not any sensational, revival of con- 
fidence in the Unionist party. But they have also witnessed 
a relatively greater weakening of confidence in that coalition 
of parties which supports the present Government. It is 
important to keep in mind that the Unionists are the 
largest single party in the House of Commons. They out- 
number the Liberals by a few members, and at the present 
time they appear to be somewhat more firmly knit together. 
If the Irish Nationalists abstain from supporting the 
Government at a critical division, defeat is not improbable. 
If they vote against the Government, it is certain. And the 
hostility of the Labour party would produce the same 
anxieties in the minds of the Ministerial Whips as the 
abstention of the Irishmen. 

The revival of confidence among the Unionists is certainly 
due to some extent to the new leadership. Mr Bonar Law 
has fully justified, up to the present, the hopes which were 
formed of him at the time when he was chosen. His public 
statements are very definite and very lucid. He speaks as 
one who thoroughly knows his own mind. He is a pro- 
pagandist firmly convinced of the overwhelming efficacy of 
the doctrine which he preaches. Also he has a very useful 
knack of asking awkward questions. Occasionally he scores 
heavily in the political mélée. There is a grateful warmth 
about his platform utterances, and also a pleasant pungency, 
and these have already gone some way towards restoring the 
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strength and spirits of the ordinary Unionist ele€tor, who has 
starved and languished too long upon the milk diet of a 
philosophy which overlooked the obvious, and a diale¢tic too 
subtle and delicate for his comprehension. 

But though the change in the leadership has undoubtedly 
done a great deal to stir the party committees and workers 
throughout the country with hope and confidence, it may 
be doubted if it a€tually has counted for so much as the 
steady growth of a feeling which may be described 
as satiety with change. It was in September last that this 
influence first became noticable. Its birth occurred shortly 
after the great Railway Strike, and at the time when people 
were beginning to realize how close this country had come 
to being involved in a European war. 

Reason does not reckon for much in manifestations of this 
sort. In the matter of our relations with Germany and France 
reason might have justly affirmed that the Government had 
only a€ted up to its engagements, and that, with due regard 
for Imperial and National interests, it could not have done 
otherwise than it did. In the matter of the strikes it might 
have been affirmed with equal justice that the Government 
had only behaved as any government was bound to behave 
which was responsible for preserving order in a civilized 
country. But, what a large number of people felt, who do 
not have either the time or the inclination to reason over- 
much, was that their nerves had been subje&ted to two very 
severe shocks, and that it was therefore quite natural and 
right to blame the Government for this personal discomfort. 
One of these shocks had been caused by organized labour, 
whose representatives form a part of the coalition majority 
upon which the ministry depends. As to the other there 
was considerable uneasiness owing to the suspicion that for 
some reason or another the Navy had been inadequately 
prepared to meet the emergency. The latter impression was 
deepened by the exchange of offices which took place later 
in the autumn, when Mr Churchill succeeded Mr McKenna 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr McKenna succeeded 
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Mr Churchill as Home Secretary. People then began to 
realize slowly and for the first time that a great change had 
been made in the constitution somewhat earlier in the 
year, and to wonder if all this disturbance was really 
necessary and wholesome. 

The progress of the Insurance Bill during the autumn 
did not allay the general perturbation, but stimulated it in 
a marked degree. The manner in which this measure was 
forced through the House of Commons under the guillotine 
produced a bad impression in many quarters. Though the 
discussion of the provisions of this measure had been inade- 
quate, many defects, nevertheless, had been disclosed and 
many more might still lurk undiscovered in the obscurity of 
its multitudinous clauses and amendments. Even ministerial 
organs* lamented the scandal of sending the Bill to the 
Upper House at a date when want of time precluded any- 
thing more than a formal discussion upon general principles. 
The intricacies and difficulties of the immense problem 
were overlooked by the man-in-the-street. The courage 
and industry of its projector were forgotten. What men 
concerned themselves with was the fa&t that here was a mea- 
sure, which nose¢tion of the House accepted with enthusiasm, 
which entailed consequences for good or evil which no man 
could clearly foresee, and yet it had not been probed and 
examined in either House of Parliament with the patience 
befitting such an undertaking. It involved great changes 
in the habits of large classes of the people. It set up a 
machinery which, at the beginning, at all events, was bound 
to cause widespread irritation. Was it sufficiently certain 
that the benefits would be commensurate to the disturb- 
ance? Some ministerialists—and probably they were more 
than a few—privately expressed their hopes that the Peers 
would throw out the Bill. They distrusted the Bill, and they 
also disliked the Peers. Had it been possible to tempt the 
House of Lords into committing this crowning indiscretion, 
two birds might thereby have been killed with one stone. 





* eg. The Nation, Dec. 9, 1911. 
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This popular distrust, whether well or ill grounded, was 


reflected in the bye-eleftions. Upon the whole these went 
badly for the Government. Every party organ, as a matter 
of course, is ready to explain away a hostile majority ata bye- 
ele€tion, but in spite of this fact there is nothing which 
revives the drooping spirits of either Government or Oppo- 
sition like success in these casual contests. The Unionists 
have in recent times enjoyed so few triumphs of this sort 
that it is natural they should be even more elated than the 
results justified. They have found an additional cause for 
complacency in the fa& that their central organization 
has recently been overhauled and placed under the manage- 
ment of a youthful and energetic head.* It is now on its 
trial, and the issue of these bye-ele€tions encourages the 
hope that the new methods are an improvement upon 
the old ones. 

But now, upon the very eve of the opening of Parliament, 
the spirits of the Unionist party have evidently risen to an 
even higher level. The situation is certainly a formidable 
one for any Government, and a hopeful one for any Opposi- 
tion. The official programme for next session is on a scale 
which would have taken away the breath of the great 
statesmen o: the nineteenth century. A Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland, a Reform Bill for the United Kingdom, and a 
Church Disestablishment Bill for Wales have been duly 
announced. But, except in the case of the last of these, 
thecountry has not as yet been told anything at all.t It does 
not know even the general principles upon which the 
Government intends to proceed. Is Ireland to have full 
colonial autonomy, or is it to stand to the United Kingdom 
in the relation in which Quebec and Ontario stand towards 
the Federal Government of Canada? Is it to have full 





* Mr. S<eel-Maitland. 
t+ Mr. Churchill’s speech upon Home Rule at Belfast was made after these 
words were written; but the information as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment which he gave upon that occasion does not really add very much to 
our scanty stock of knowledge. 
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control of the Customs and the Excise, or partial control, 
or no control at all? Is it to be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament, and, if so, upon what matters are the Irish 
members to have the right ofvoting? Theseare only a few of 
the many questions which every one is asking. But they relate 
to principles and not to mere details and machinery. 
Even among Liberals there are strong differences of opinion 
upon these fundamentals. The ministerial coalition claims 
that the country has given a mandate for Home Rule. 
Unionists reply that the country has given no such mandate; 
and further, that a mandate for a mere phrase is no mandate 
at all. How, they inquire, can it be contended, that the 
people have approved of the Bill which Mr Asquith has 
promised to introduce in March, and which he has solemnly 
asseverated that he will pass, under the overriding powers 
given by the Parliament Act, without any further appeal 
to the country, seeing that, even at the eleventh hour, 
there is no agreement among his Parliamentary supporters 
as to the two or three main principles upon which this Home 
Rule Bill ought to be founded? 

As to the terms of the proposed Reform Bill there is an 
equal obscurity, and an even greater divergence of opinion 
among the rank and file of the coalition. We know from the 
statements of ministers that the Cabinet itself is divided 
upon the most momentous of all the many questions which 
will be raised by the introduétion of this measure. The 
Prime Minister has stated publicly that in his opinion 
Woman Suffrage, in any form, would be one of the gravest 
disasters which could befall us. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated publicly that Woman Suffrage, in its 
widest form, is a plank in his platform. Some, like Sir Edward 
Grey, are for half measures; and while giving votes to some 
women, would not place the whole sex upon the same 
footing with men. Others again—anonymous shadows— 
are said to be for washing their hands of all responsibility 
and submitting the matter to a Referendum. But, as only afew 
months ago, the whole Cabinet was unanimous in denouncing 
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the Referendum as one of the most insidious enemies of te- 
presentative Government, it seems doubtful if even the 
ingenuity of the Westminster Gazette or the enthusiasm 
of the Daily Chronicle will succeed in convincing the 
ordinary ele¢tor that what was utterly black in July has 
become white in February, simply because it offers a way 
of escape from a most unpleasant party dilemma. 

But it is not only with regard to Woman Suffrage that 
there is obscurity as to the intentions of the Government 
in the matter of reform. Mr Asquith’s first announcement 
upon the subje€t was interpreted by every one to mean 
Manhood Suffrage. All parties were taken by surprise ; 
for this particular proposal had certainly not played a 
prominent part at any general election. Subsequently it 
was explained that Manhood Suffrage had not been in the 
mind of the Prime Minister at all, but only an improve- 
ment of the registration laws and the abolition of plural 
voting. This gloss increased rather than lessened the general 
bewilderment, for the reason that the Prime Minister 
rarely fails to convey the meaning which he intends his 
words to carry to the ears of his audience. Within the last 
few days a correspondent of the Times has informed us 
that the earlier announcement was made without con- 
sultation with the Cabinet, whose surprise when they read 
it in the newspapers was equal to that of the rest of their 
fellow citizens. 

If, however, the Government at this late moment should 
decide to abandon any part of its threefold policy—Home 
Rule, Ele€toral Reform, or Welsh Disestablishment—it 
is bound to suffer some discredit with the country, 
and it is also certain to be involved in difficulties with 
seCtions of its supporters who will be disappointed by 
such a sacrifice. The Labour men are believed to be intent 
upon securing Manhood Suffrage ; they view Home Rule 
sympathetically, but without eagerness. The Irish National- 
ists, on the other hand, regard everything as subordinate 
to Home Rule, and their inclination toward Manhood 
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Suffrage is certainly not more ardent than that of the 
Labour party for Home Rule. The Welsh Radical members, 
supported by their English Nonconformist brethren, regard 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church in 
Wales as a thing for which everything else ought to be 
postponed; while their attitude towards Manhood Suffrage— 
which would enfranchise a huge mass of eletors with no 
particular predilection in favour of Nonconformity—and 
towards Home Rule—which they secretly dread, in so far 
as it may place enormous and very dangerous powers in the 
hands of the Church of Rome—is suspiciously luke-warm— 
perhaps even nearer the freezing than the boiling point. 
The Irish Nationalists and the Labour men on the other 
hand do not regard the disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales as one of the chief ends of political endeavour. 
They are indifferent to the merits of this great question; 
and their support will therefore be given to the Govern- 
ment more because they are anxious to keep the Welsh 
Radicals in a good temper, and incidentally because they are 
glad of an opportunity for wounding the Tory Party, than 
because they anticipate any clear benefit to the Common- 
wealth. As for the remainder of the coalition, who form 
what is called the backbone of the party, they are willing 
to support all these measures because they are in the official 
programme. They know that if they fail in their duty of 
walking patiently and interminably into the Government 
lobby there will be a break-up; and in the eyes of the back- 
bone of every party (if we may be forgiven the metaphor) 
a break-up is always regarded as the greatest of evils. But it 
is clear enough that there are doubts in various quarters if 
even the utmost docility and loyalty on the part of the 
ordinary member of Parliament will avert this dire calamity; 
and the Government is freely blamed among its own sup- 
porters for having bitten off more than it can chew. 

The bystander is inclined to agree with this criticism, 
especially when he remembers that the legislative pro- 
gramme of the Government does not cover the whole 
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field of its parliamentary danger. There are other subjects 
ripe for discussion, and discussion will be insisted upon, 
not from one side alone. Finance and Supply have been 
scamped and neglected for two years, and amendment 
of this dangerous practice has been solemnly promised. 
Then there are Foreign affairs—Radicals, Labour men, and 
Irish Nationalists, have of late opposed Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy with considerable bitterness, both on the platform 
and in the press. Our relations with Germany and France, 
with Italy in the matter of Tripoli, with Turkey in the 
matter of Macedonia, have all come in for severe con- 
demnation from supporters of the Government. It is im- 
probable that a general muzzling order can be enforced 
effectively against so much conscientious disapprobation. 
Then there is the Navy, with regard to which disappro- 
bation is apparently coming to a head on both sides for widely 
different reasons. It is not unlikely that the Insurance Bill 
may require further amendments before it can be brought into 
operation; and it is certain that some considerable time must 
be devoted to the Government’s Trades Union Bill. There 
are also questions arising out of the strikes, some of which 
have been tided over but not settled, while others are still 
gathering upon the horizon. 

The Session opens late—February 14. It is impossible 
to form even a guess when it will end. There is a certain 
likeness between the present position of affairs and that 
in which Mr Gladstone found himself at the beginning 
of what proved to be the last year of his premiership. In 
1893 Parliament also met late (January 31), but a full fort- 
night earlier than on the present occasion. It remained 
in Session, with only a meagre respite of six weeks in 
the Autumn, until March 3 in the following year. The 
Queen’s speech announced a programme of legislation 
which included Home Rule, Registration Reform and the 
Abolition of Plural Voting, and a Suspensory Bill to pre- 
vent the creation of new vested interests in the Church 
of Scotland and the Church in Wales. But the main features, 
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Government. To persons who believe in omens there is some- 
thing rather depressing in the conjunction of Ireland, 
Electoral Reform and the Welsh Church upon the present 
occasion; for the Session of 1893 stands out conspicuously 
as one of the most disastrous failures in our parliamentary 
history. It attempted too much. In the end its prolonged 
labours became a weariness, not only to the actors, but also 
to the spectators. 

At the beginning, however, there was no lack of interest. 
The second reading debate upon the Home Rule Bill 
in the Commons was one of the most famous on record. It 
lasted over a fortnight and came to an end on April 21, 
when the Bill was carried by a majority of forty-three. 
But it was not until midnight on September 1 that the 
unlucky measure reached the Upper House, and was read 
there at a special sitting for the first time without dis- 
cussion. It had come, according to the phrase of the 
day, “like a thief in the night.” Nevertheless, the debate 
which ensued in the Lords was a worthy successor to that 
which had previously taken place in the Commons. 

But already the country had grown weary and confused. It 
is true that on the night when the Bill passed its third reading 
in the Lower House, a crowd of considerable dimensions 
collected outside Palace Yard, and cheered Mr. Gladstone 
with great enthusiasm as he drove away. But so much 
might have been expected. It had been a long and arduous 
fight—nearly seven months of incessant contest—and the 
great Minister, now in his eighty-fifth year, had borne the 
brunt, had been the hero of it all. He had won; but all men 
knew that what he had won was but the first outwork of an 
utterly forlorn hope. All men knew—and doubtless Mr Glad- 
stone knew better than any man—that he could never live 
to see Home Rule granted to Ireland. Even the fiercest 
of Tory antagonists, had he chanced to find himself unknown 
and unnoticed in this crowd, would have been unable to 
forbear a cheer at the sight of this indomitable, majestic 
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old man, with eyes like an eagle’s. It was a personal 
tribute: but it was mistaken in some quarters for an out- 
burst of popular feeling. Consequently, when it became 
clear that the Lords intended to throw out the Home Rule 
Bill by an enormous majority, the Home Office judged it 
wise to keep a large force of police in reserve to protect 
their lordships from the anticipated fury of the mob. 
Upon the fateful night of the division the Home 
Secretary may well have congratulated himself on his 
foresight, as he looked out upon the dark masses collecting 
towards midnight in the shadow of St Margaret’s—a crowd 
much larger than that which had assembled on the former 
occasion. But, as the news spread and the result of the 
division became known, there was no hostile demonstration; 
and as the Peers began to take their ways homeward, there was 
no attempt to tear them in pieces. On the contrary, for half 
an hour or more they continued to be greeted by round 
upon round of cheering, which equalled in enthusiasm and 
far surpassed in volume, that which only a week earlier had 
acclaimed the departure of Mr Gladstone. 

The rejection of the Bill produced not a vestige of 
popular indignation. It was in vain that the National 
Liberal Association issued manifestoes and denounced in 
familiar phrases the reckless insolence of four hundred 
peers, “representing nobody but themselves,” against 
whose fiat “ the wishes of two million electors were to count 
as nothing.” There was no responsive echo to this blast 
of wrath. The Home Rule Bill had never been popular, 
and by the time it arrived at the House of Lords it had 
become definitely unpopular. 

But the session continued relentlessly. Then as now the 
party had to be kept together, and then as now the fatal 
error was entertained, that the best means to this end was 
legislation of a varied character, appealing to the different 
sections of the coalition. So Parliament occupied itself with 
the necessary business of Supply until the last week of 
September, and met again at the very beginning of Novem- 
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ber to deal (forthe most part fruitlessly) with Local Govern- 
ment, Employers’ Liability and other matters. The sittings 
were prolonged till March, when the House was at length 
prorogued, to reassemble a week later for a new session. 
Meanwhile Mr Gladstone had resigned and Lord Rosebery 
had become Prime Minister. 

But no infusion of new blood could save the Liberal 
party. Its fate was sealed. The unpopularity of Home 
Rule, when it came to be discussed in the concrete form of 
a bill had done much, but this miscalculated industry and 
those interminable sittings had done even more, to discredit 
the Government. Although it lingered on for somewhat 
more than a twelvemonth, and put at least one great measure 
on the statute book, the complete disaster which attended the 
next appeal to the country was already a foregone conclusion. 

But if there is a good deal to-day which reminds us of 
the situation in February, 1893, there are also some points 
of difference. Mr Asquith’s coalition has a majority of one 
hundred and twenty—three times as great as that which 
supported Mr Gladstone. As against this he has three 
parties to keep together instead of two. The closure has 
become a much more powerful instrument; it is more 
frequently and more ruthlessly applied; and the country 
which at first was shocked at any infringement of free speech 
has grown used to the severity. Moreover, Mr Asquith 
is as much superior to Mr Gladstone in the management 
of the business of the House of Commons, as Mr Gladstone 
was superior to Mr Asquith as a popular and parliamentary 
figure. But even so, if the Government’s programme is to 
be carried through in its entirety, it is difficult to see how 
a session of shorter duration than that of 1893 can serve 
the purpose. For although the country upon the whole has 
undoubtedly grown more tolerant of the closure and the 
guillotine, just recently it has had a fit of restiveness or 
suspicion, due to the methods employed in the Insurance 
debates. This mood may easily become an ingrained distrust 
if the curtailment of discussion be pressed too far. 
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In spite, however, of the uneasiness which at present 
exists among the ministerialists, it is still far from im- 
possible that the vigour of ministers and the blunders of 
the Opposition during first few weeks of Parliament, may 
change the situation completely. The Unionist revival— 
if indeed there be a revival—has not, as yet, gained any 
great momentum. Certainly it has not yet become an 
irresistible attack. It is not yet independent of the follies 
which may be committed by its own supporters—as was the 
Unionist triumph in 1895 and the Liberal triumph in 1906. 
There is no débacle. The ranks, though to some extent 
discomfited, are still unbroken. At the present moment it 
seems as if leadership were the main essential—leadership 
and its correlative discipline. For this is not, as yet, “a 
soldiers’ battle,” whatever it may become later on. Granted 
that the Unionists occupy a somewhat better position 
than their opponents, the issue is still in that doubtful 
predicament where viCtory will almost certainly be snatched 
by the ablest general. Mr Bonar Law has only had a few 
months in which to establish himself in his new position. 
He finds himself the leader of a party which, for the past 
nine years, has been demoralized by discord, laxity, and a 
conspicuous want of discipline; and these misfortunes have 
been aggravated by three crushing defeats at the polls, and 
two crushing defeats in Parliament. 

Lord Salisbury likewise had some serious internal difficul- 
ties to contend with in the early part of 1893. The Ulster 
Unionists, then, as now, were not pulling well with the 
English Unionists; nor were the Conservative Unionists 
altogether trustful of the Liberal Unionists. The free lances 
were for ever disobeying orders in vital matters, and in- 
dulging themselves at will in the dangerous practice of 
provoking general engagements over points which were not 
really defensible. Some of these escapades had ended 
disastrously. The attendance, as is apt to be the case with 
Unionist Oppositions, had been very slack as compared with 
that of their opponents. Lord Salisbury, therefore, took 
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the bold course of calling his followers together at the 
Carlton Club, and reading them a somewhat stern le€ture 
upon the impossibility of success if every man continued 
to insist upon going his own way, A few weeks will show 
whether or not a similar le€ture is needed in March, 1912. 
If we may judge by what has happened during the past two 
years, Lord Salisbury’s difficulties will prove to be but mole- 
hills compared with the mountains of indiscipline, recklessness, 
and fatuity which may be expe¢ted to confront Mr Bonar Law. 
It is not impossible—more we cannot say—that if he succeeds 
in breaking in his own party he may also succeed, before the 
year is out, in breaking up the coalition. But what may be 
said with complete certainty, is that unless he reduces his 
crew to something like a decent state of obedience and 
alacrity, he will assuredly miss the tide, and the wind, and 
all those other coy advantages which are essential to political 
navigators. For the Unionist party, whatever it may think, 
has not got into “ the Trades ” or the “ Monsoon.” It has 
no very stiff or steady gale of popular favour behind it, 
but only a light flickering breeze which may shift at any 
moment. And it is also important to realize that even 
such favour as it appears at present to enjoy, is due much less 
to any very remarkable growth of confidence in the policy 
of the Unionist party, or in the wisdom of its leaders, or in 
the honesty, sobriety, and industry of its rank and file, 
than to a sense of uneasiness, anxiety, and even dread of 
the tremendous disturbances which the Government is 
supposed to contemplate. Mr Asquith also has his difficulties. 
To the nerves of ordinary men—and the bulk of the Liberal 
party are but ordinary men—the bark of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is perhaps a more terrible thing than the 
bite of the whole Cabinet. If Mr Lloyd George would only 
abstain for a few months from advertising his wares and 
his motives with a confidence which is apt to induce a 
suspicion of quackery—if he would cease from moralizing 
so eternally upon the number of nice comfortable incomes 
of two hundred a year which can be carved out of five 
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thousand a year, the most chilling of all topics with persons 
earning or enjoying, or who ever hope to earn or enjoy, 
more than four pounds a week—if he could be persuaded 
to endure the torture of silence, say, until Whitsunday, it 
is not impossible that the present perturbation might give 
place to a pleasant coma, and that the country would return 


quietly to its old allegiance simply from the lack of any 
other king to swear to. 





II. SOME PHASES OF THE IRISH QUESTION 
EFORE the current number of the Rounp Taste is in 
the hands of most of its readers overseas, the terms of 

Mr Asquith’s Home Rule Bill will probably have become 
public property; and with the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions interest in the relatively unimportant 
events of the past three months will be of the slightest. 
And yet, since these preliminary occurrences have a 
certain value, it seems desirable to allude to them here as 
briefly as may be. 

The attitude of the Ulster Unionists is the chief matter 
which attraéts attention. The intemperance of the appeals 
which have been addressed to them by their distinguished 
legal advisers is the least important part of the phenomena. 
The other, and the more important aspect is the appar- 
ently set determination of these northern Protestants, in 
certain eventualities, to translate rhetorical extravagancies 
into an active or a passive resistance. Demagogues are an 
imitative and not very original breed of men. The bonfire 
which was kindled a few years back when Mr Lloyd George 
and Dr Clifford incited their fellow citizens, with consider- 
able success, to defy and defeat the laws of the land, seems 
likely to burst into a more dangerous conflagration. 

There is always difficulty in translating one language 
into another; something is inevitably lost, and something 
else as inevitably slips in during the process. In political 
affairs there is the same difficulty, but in a greater degree ; 
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for there ideas have to be translated into words, and words 
again have to be translated into action. The fundamental 
ideas of Unionism have suffered a loss of this charaéter 
and, at the same time, have acquired a fresh meaning when 
they came to be expounded in the copious eloquence of 
the Orange platform. And again the words of these lawyer 
predicants have in like manner lost and also gained in signifi- 
cance when sincere and simple men set to work to follow out 
their consequences in a€tion. 

One of the worst evils which can befall any party or any 
nation, is to be led by advocates; for the trade of such men 
—the means by which they earn their livelihood in the 
courts—is to colour all things to a special tint, to see no 
fact of life truly, to weigh no consideration fairly, to regard 
no situation upon its merits and as a whole, but only as it 
affects the interests of their particular client for the time 
being. The constant habit of their minds is, of necessity, 
misrepresentation. They live for ever in an atmosphere 
which is artificially heated. The discipline of their profession 
compels them to obtain command of a huge army of alert 
and obedient convictions; and by the time they have reached 
the summit of their careers, they have learned to lash them- 
selves at will, and at a moment’s notice, and for the most 
trivial causes, into a violent transport of grief or indignation. 
In this way they attempt either to bewilder or persuade 
their hearers. In private life they are often the gentlest, 
the most courteous and the most considerate of men ; but 
so soon as they begin to take a part in public discussions 
they revert to the traditions of their familiar art—in the 
same way as that popular preacher, the late Reverend Charles 
Honeyman, could never stand in his pulpit in Mayfair 
without waving a lace pocket handkerchief to sustain his 
eloquence; in the same way as the fool of all the ages has never 
been able to appear abroad but in his motley. 

Advocacy of this professional type has given us a great 
literature, and has occasionally been the cause of great 
disasters; but it has never produced a great or even a re- 
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speCtable leader in any national emergency. The reason is 
not far to seek. No man can lead his fellow men very far— 
except astray—aunless he grasps the realities of the situation. 
Therecomes a time when fine words, and plausible arguments, 
and ingenious excuses (which are the bread of life to your 
brilliant advocate of the Courts) will no longer keep up the 
spirits of the troops which find themselves in a death trap. 
The fiascos and excesses of the French Revolution were 
largely the results of the words, spoken and written by 
men who were advocates by temperament or profession. 
The glory of Cicero is not more eternal than the contempt 
in which he was involved when he gave up advocacy to 
become a statesman. 

But the Ulster Protestants are not alone in this misfortune 
of leadership. When an account of the late constitutional 
crisis comes to be written, and the passage of the Parliament 
Bill to be examined, and the consequences thereof to be 
analysed in all their bearings by the historian of the future, 
it is not improbable that he will find in this field of study 
fresh proofs of the disastrous results of having a brilliant 
advocate of the Courts at the head of public affairs. For the 
advocate is half artist and half casuist. He does not look 
facts in the face ; how can he, for he has his eye all the time 
on the jury? He is the minister of men’s discords. Where an 
honourable accommodation is the objeét he is the most 
unfit negotiator. Where institutions have to be built, or 
buttressed, or remodelled, he is the worst artificer that could 
possibly be chosen. When King Charles the Second sent 
courtiers and little smooth-faced pages to command great 
ships of the Line against de Ruyter in the Medway and the 
Narrow Seas, he ran no worse risks than the people of the 
United Kingdom are running to-day. The victory of the 
advocate is usually a hollow thing, and a true lasting 
settlement seldom comes of it. For he works by argument 
and not by instinét, and when he has overborne or outwit- 
ted his adversary he is content. 

Mr Redmond, as an old Parliamentary hand with more 
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than thirty years’ experience of the arts of agitation, was 
not slow to take advantage of the bad effe&t which the Ulster 
demonstrations of September had produced upon moderate 
opinion in England. The method which he chose was skilful 
in the extreme. He engaged in no counter demonstrations, 
but quietly went to and fro making speeches of sweet 
reasonableness which the Liberal press took care to report 
at length. The burden of his message to the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland was that the Imperial Parliament is 
overweighted with work, and must, somehow or another, 
be relieved or it will die; that local affairs can be dealt 
with best and most economically, by local legislatures ; 
that what the Nationalists mean by Home Rule is no 
more than Quebec and Ontario already enjoy in the 
Canadian Federation, and Vitoria and New South Wales 
in the Australian ; that of all the great qualities possessed 
by Irishmen toleration is probably their most conspicuous 
excellency, and that of all Irishmen probably Roman 
Catholic Irishmen possess this virtue in the highest 
degree. In spite of the provocation which had been given 
he used no language of reproach against the Protestants of 
Ulster, while of the Protestants in other parts of the island 
he spoke in terms of the greatest consideration. “ What a 
contrast !”? cried the man-in-the-street. And there is no 
doubt that Mr Redmond played his part to admiration and 
produced a great impression. Taken by itself it may be 
admitted that his performance was more in accordance 
with English notions of representative and constitutional 
government, than certain recent utterances upon the 
Unionist side. Nor is there any reason for supposing that 
he spoke otherwise than with perfect sincerity, 

But, unfortunately, an incident occurred shortly after- 
wards which greatly marred the effect of these admirable 
pronouncements. Mr Redmond is the head of the Irish 
Parliamentary party, but he is not an autocratic head as 
was Mr Parnell. Mr Redmond may speak for the party, but 
he does not rule it. Mr Dillon is at the head of what may be 
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called the Home Department; and as to what goes on in 
Ireland, he has at least as much, and probably more, to say 
than his chief. Mr Dillon is a man of strong chara¢ter and 
still stronger antipathies. He is not the stuff of which 
diplomatists are made. What he wants he must have, and 
what he thinks he must say, regardless of the season. For at 
least a decade longer than Mr Redmond he has been a leader 
in Irish politics; and, to use a homely expression, no one has 
upset the Nationalist apple-cart so often. Those of our 
readers who have studied the unstable progress of that 
vehicle will understand the pre-eminence of his achievement. 

Now there is a man in Ireland called Sir Horace Plunkett, 
who, after a youth spent in the Western States of America, 
became a Unionist Member of Parliament about twenty. 
years ago. The work on which his heart was set from 
the beginning was the social regeneration of his country, 
and more particularly the regeneration of Irish rural 
life. When he left his ranch he gave himself and his 
fortune to the prosecution of this work, and for this end 
he has laboured in season and out of season. Politics with 
him was only an unimportant interlude which, perhaps, 
he would have been wiser had he omitted altogether. 
But it was the results of his work in organizing Irish farmers, 
in teaching them how to apply better methods—how to sell 
their produce in the best market—how to buy their seeds, 
manures, stores and implements in the cheapest market— 
how to help one another and take advantage of the 
grants and educational facilities offered from time to time 
by various Governments—it was his interest and success 
in these matters, much more than any political service, 
which caused him to be placed by Mr Gerald Balfour, then 
Chief Secretary, at the head of the newly formed Irish 
Agricultural Department. 

That he did his work well in that capacity has never been 
seriously denied. It is a long story and we have no intention 
of entering upon it here. It is sufficient to say that, although 
he was forced to relinquish his office shortly after the 
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Liberals came into power—a thing of which he has never 
complained, and of which he would have no just right to 
complain—his own great independent work of agricultural 
organization has prospered exceedingly, has spread out its 
roots and branches, year by year, further and further, over 
the whole of Ireland, and has been copied in its methods by 
sister societies in England and Scotland. 

When Mr Lloyd George’s famous Budget became law 
it provided a development grant, with the special object 
of assisting co-operative movements of this kind. The 
English and Scotch Societies applied for, and obtained, their 
grants immediately. The parent Irish Society applied for 
its grant also, but received no answer for many months. 
Finally Mr T. W. Russell, who succeeded Sir Horace as 
head of the Irish Agricultural Department, called together 
his advisory council in the late autumn, exhorted them in a 
fiery address, and prevailed upon them by a considerable 
majority to advise against any Governmental grant being 
given to Sir Horace Plunkett’s Society. 

Of the many thousands of farmers and men of other 
vocations who have banded themselves together in the 
1.A.0.S. (Irish Agricultural Organization Society), probably 
more than four-fifths are supporters of the Nationalist 
party. The business of the Society is not politics. It does not 
concern itself, and never has concerned itself, with politics. 
The charge that it does so has frequently been brought 
against it, but has always broken down. 

But if Sir Horace has the warm and loyal support of 
many ardent politicians upon both sides, he has at different 
times fallen under the ban both of the Ulster Protestants 
and the Nationalist party. Because, while a member of the 
last Unionist Government, he appointed unrepentant Na- 
tionalists to important offices, and in other ways showed 
that he regarded his fellow creatures of that unfortunate 
persuasion as persons with whom it was not dishonourable 
to co-operate for non-political purposes, he was assailed in 
Parliament and out of it with that peculiar vehemence 
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which distinguishes the suspicious orthodoxy of Ulster Union- 
ism. In the end he lost his seat by Unionist desertions. 
At the same time, for reasons which will subsequently 
appear, he incurred the implacable animosity of Mr Dillon. 

Mr T. W. Russell although a member of the present 
Government could not retain his office for a month if he 
went counter to Mr Dillon’s wishes. Mr Dillon’s support 
is probably more essential to any Liberal who happens to 
be at the head of the Irish Agricultural Department than 
that of any other individual—the Chief Secretary included. 
The grant was accordingly refused to the I.A.0.S. because 
Sir Horace was not a persona grata to Mr Dillon; and for 
no other reason. Mr Russell did not attempt any conceal- 
ment of this fa€t. Let Sir Horace satisfy Mr Dillon of the 
innocence of his aims and the grant would be considered ; 
but until he produced this unobtainable certificate he 
should go without. Mr Russell’s words were spoken on a 
public occasion ; they were perfectly clear, and his friends 
and his enemies have interpreted them in the same sense. 
It may be an odd position for a British minister to occupy, 
but that is Mr. Russell’s affair. He is only the agent and not 
the principal, so we may leave him out of this discusssion. 

If Mr Dillon had been heartily co-operating with Mr 
Redmond along his very wise line of operations for the 
conversion of English and Scotch public opinion during 
last Autumn he would not have missed such a golden 
opportunity as presented itself when the I.A.O.S. applied 
for a grant. His old feud with Sir Horace was well known. 
There was some ground for this feud, in the faéts as well 
as in his own temperament, although there was little 
enough in the way of justification. But Sir Horace Plunkett 
had done a great work for Ireland—so much is admitted 
by men of every shade of politics. Incidentally he had done 
a great work for rural life elsewhere than in Ireland, and 
his example and his method have been copied in America, 
and upon the Continent. The late President of the United 
States had singled him out in a public despatch as one of 
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the greatest social benefactors of his time. Mr Dillon had 
therefore the chance of a bold stroke of magnanimity which 
would have driven home and enforced the lesson of toleration 
and goodwill which Mr Redmond had just been preaching 
throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain. But 
being what has been already described—a too persistent 
pursuer of his enemies—Mr Dillon could not take the 
opportunity which offered itself. It would have been to 
commit moral hara-kiri, and to go back upon the practice 
of a long and consistent life-time. And so the Irish apple- 
cart has once more been tilted to a dangerous angle, and 
is in serious danger of being again upset. 

These unbridled personal antipathies are apt to be very 
embarrrasing to a political movement. Mr Redmond can 
hardly be grateful for so strange and vivid an illustration 
of the value of those assurances which he had been making 
all over England with his hand upon his heart. Nor can the 
Liberals be grateful for an act, the medieval vindictiveness 
of which has driven influential members of their party 
into strong public protests. 

Mr Dillon’s antipathy none the less finds some ex- 
tenuation in the facts. To speak frankly, both Mr Dillon 
and Sir Horace Plunkett have been placed by their zealous 
admirers upon pedestals which match somewhat in the 
manner of a pair of old-fashioned mantel-piece ornaments 
which stand on either side of the clock. They are both 
disinterested men of an unimpeachable sincerity. Each 
of them has made great sacrifices, and has placed and, we 
may believe, will ever place the well-being of his country 
as he sees it before everything: his own life, health, and 
fortunes are nowhere in comparison. This apostolic character 
which both possess has inspired two rival legends. They are 
being for ever compared and contrasted. That this com- 
petition has been pressed too far in both cases can hardly 
be denied. An opposition of this sort is apt to engender 
malice. The only thing which can save the situation is some 
sense of humour in the canonized parties, and unfortunately 
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nature has not endowed Mr Dillon lavishly in this respect, 
while she has showered her bounties upon Sir Horace 
Plunkett. 

The other great cause of the dissension is money—the 
prime curse. The Nationalist party, like all other political 
parties in these days, cannot make way without supplies. 
And the I.A.0.S. has dried up the sources. This thing has 
happened in three different ways. 

Before the Land Purchase Acts were passed there was an 
agrarian question. Broadly speaking there is none to-day. 
Irishmen in Ireland have never at any time subscribed freely 
to any movement under the influence of sentiment.* In prac- 
tice they are even more withholding than the Scotch, whose 
pockets, close buttoned against most assaults, are apt to 
relent at the appeal of an idea. Irishmen in Ireland have 
given when they might reasonably expect a return of their 
outlay with interest, and a handsome bonus into the bargain ; 
but not otherwise. Land purchase would probably have 
dried up the old fountains of the Land League in any case— 
even without the I.A.O.S. But agricultural organization has 
undoubtedly helped the process of exhaustion by increasing 
the prosperity of the farmers and peasant owners far beyond 
their original anticipations. For a profit within easy reach, 
and not hopeless poverty, is the great stimulus to saving. The 
deafest ears to charity are the ears of a man who has his eye 





on a good investment. When a sovereign put into improve- 
ment in the farm will bring interest at the rate of five shill- 
ings per annum, the farmer thinks twice before he diverts the 
golden coin to the uses of the Nationalist party. Nor is his 
enthusiasm for political ideals or his appetite for political 
change any longer so keen as it was in the ’eighties and 
*nineties; for time as well as money has now become precious 
to him—perhaps the thing nearest a miracle which has ever 
yet happened in Ireland—and what is given to public work 


must necessarily be diverted from economic uses. 
Then there are the wealthy American-Irish subscribers. 


* Cf. Mr. Sydney Brooks, Fortnightly Review. November, 1911. 
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These, indeed, are givers of the ideal order who look for no 
personal return at compound or even at simple interest. But 
these idealists, strange as it may seem, have been so much 
impressed by the practical accomplishment of the I.A.O.S. 
that they have even come to entertain the heresy of thinking 
their money might after all be better spent in the develop- 
ment of rural life, than in an interminable agitation for a 
vague and elusive autonomy. It is among the most heinous 
of Sir Horace’s sins that he has garnered dollars which 
should have gone by rights to nobler uses. 

Finally, and this is the crowning provocation—the 
gombeen interest is in open revolt. The village shopkeeper, 
who used to supply seeds—not always of the best quality— 
and manures—sometimes diluted with unfertilizing sub- 
stances—at prices often superior to those charged for more 
respectable articles; who gave long credit in order, among 
other things, that he might reap large profits and take a toll 
both ways, not only upon what he sold, but also upon what 
he took in exchange; who was in the habit of setting off 
farm produce received at the lowest figure, against farm 
necessities supplied at the highest figure—this prudent 
industrial took stock of the situation and arrived at the just 
conclusion that the operations of the I.A.O.S. were all to his 
disadvantage. And he at any rate, unlike the farmer, was 
still a subscriber to the funds of the Nationalist party— 
almost the only liberal subscriber in the whole of Ireland. 
But whether he is a more disinterested subscriber than 
was the farmer in olden days, may be left to the conjeCtures 
of the ingenious. 

The truth of the present position is that co-operative 
buying of good materials at reasonable prices—co-oper- 
ative selling of branded produce at its true market value 
—co-operative credit which, already in many districts, 
has done away with the dependence of the agricultural 
community upon the usurer—have all seriously interfered 
with the gombeen man’s enjoyment of the fruits of the 
earth. In theory he is the reddest of revolutionaries; in 
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practice the most hardened of rea€tionaries. He pays—he 
almost alone in Ireland—pays for politics and he thinks, 
not without justice, that he has a right to call the tune. And 
so Mr Dillon thinks, too, and accordingly gives his band- 
master directions that the tune—the good old tune—is to be 
played once more. The “ distressful counthry ” is therefore 
to remain distressful, in order that the heart of the gombeen 
man may be glad within him. 
London. February, 1912. 
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I. MR BORDEN AND IMPERIAL POLICY 
; IERHAPS to suggest that Canada has a foreign policy 

Fr. to claim attributes of National sovereignty which we 
do not possess. But at least the Dominion cannot set itself 
apart from the rest of the world and escape altogether 
the duties and obligations which rest upon other communi- 
ties. Across the Pacific are China and Japan where the wine 
of age is fermenting into new forms of life and power. In 
the United States, lying upon our long boundary, there is 
strange testing of an old and conservative constitution 
and forces of evolution, if not of revolution, making for the 
destruction of long cherished illusions, and the repair of 
long established institutions. In Great Britain itself there 
is an immense disturbance of traditions and conditions, of the 
roots of power, of the structure of government. Insensibly 
perhaps but inevitably, these changing conditions in the 
Mother Country affe& the thinking of the Dominions, 
and evolve new aspects of the Imperial relationship. It is 
not easy to put the thought into words but we can readily 
understand that to the outer Empire England has a certain 
historical meaning and significance, associated with the 
monarchy, with the form and temper of government, with 
the relations between classes, with the sources of political 
power and the distribution of political responsibility, and 
that revolutionary changes in these conditions and relations 
affect every portion of the Empire. Canada, therefore, has 
an interest both in Imperial policy and in foreign policy, 
and obligations and responsibilities which cannot be evaded 
by any exaltation of autonomy or any theory of isolation. 
Similarly there is Imperial significance in the social and 
constitutional legislation of the Mother Country, and 
consequences running outward into the far corners of the 
King’s Dominions. 

There is no more serious student of the British Constitu- 
tion than the Prime Minister of Canada. There is no more 
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devoted citizen of the Empire. There is no one more 
concerned to ensure its political security and to enhance 
its moral authority. Whatever naval programme his 
Government may develop no one is more clearly convinced 
of the duty of Canada to assist in sea defence or more fully 
persuaded that the strength of Canada is measured by the 
strength of the Empire. He has, however, rejected the 
naval policy of the Laurier Administration and as yet 
neither his cabinet nor his party in Parliament can be said 
to have any common or definite notion of a substitutional 
programme. Mr Hazen, the Minister of Naval Affairs, 
goes immediately to London to consult with the Admiralty. 
There is no evidence that he goes with definite proposals. 
It is doubtful if early action will follow upon the fact of 
consultation. There will be thorough consideration of the . 
relations between Canada and the Mother Country and a 
single endeavour to evolve a policy which will ensure 
effective co-operation with the Admiralty and the maximum 
of efficiency in the defence of Canada. 

It may be worth while to recall Mr Borden’s own state- 
ment of his position in Parliament a year ago. He told the 
House of Commons that if a Conservative Government 
found itself in power it would take steps to consult with the 
British Government and ascertain whether the conditions 
then existing were or were not so grave as to require 
immediate and effective aid. If the circumstances did 
require such aid, it would be given. If Parliament refused 
it he would appeal to the people. He continued: 





“If Canada and the other Dominions are to take 
part as nations in this Empire in defence of the Empire 
as a whole, shall it be that we, contributing to the 
defence of the whole Empire, shall have absolutely no 
voice whatever in the Councils of the whole Empire 
with regard to the condition of peace and war through- 
out the Empire. I do not think that would be a tolerable 
condition. I do not think that the people of Canada 
would, for one moment, submit to such a condition. 
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Would the members of this House, representative men, 
representing 221 constituencies, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, submit to a condition whereby not one of 
them would have the same voice with regard to these 
Imperial issues as the humblest taxpayer in the British 
Isles has at this moment? A condition of this kind would 
not stand for the integrity of the Empire, for the 
closer co-operation of the Empire. A permanent policy 
would have to be worked out. Then, when the perma- 
nent policy had been worked out, and explained to the 
people of Canada it would be the right of any Govern- 
ment to go to the people to get them to pronounce 
their mandate.” 





There is the statement of a man who never acts upon 
impulse, who speaks with infinite caution, who never in- 
dulges in the rhetoric of after-dinner Imperialists, who 
has a profound insight into the genius of British institutions, 
who has a deep and solemn conception of the responsibilities 
of the British Empire and of the duty of Canada to contri- 
bute towards the security and solidity of the Imperial 
structure. But in order to give effect to these convictions 
Mr Borden must impress himself upon the cabinet, upon 
the Conservative party and upon the country, and he must 
educate Quebec to the level of his conception. It is not 
certain, however, that there is so wide a gap between 
Mr Borden and the more moderate section of the Quebec 
Nationalists. The French mind, at least in Canada, is the 
sport of a rigid academic logic. Autonomy is a sacred thing 
upon which to lay rude hands is profanation of the altar. 
A religious minority, jealous of their rights and privileges, 
often unjustly attacked, and often misled by partisan 
demagogues, the French in Canada often suspect when no 
ground for suspicion exists and organize for defence when 
only the banners of peace hang on the horizon. It has 
been the habit of parliamentary oppositions of every party 
to excite fears of “ militarism” in the French people, 
and to plot imaginary inroads upon their constitutional 
rights and privileges. Averse to this type of electioneering, 
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Mr Borden was distrusted in Quebec and his position under- 
mined by the Nationalist faction. With his accession to 
power, however, his true character appears, and the day 
may not be so far in the future when he can withstand even 
Mr Bourassa in the French province. 

To be just to Mr Bourassa, however, it is sheer misrepre- 


sentation to suggest that he dreams of a French nation on 
the St Lawrence, sets a low value upon the Imperial 


connexion, or seeks to make a quarrel between Canada 
and the Mother Country. Probably the truth is that he has 
no great constructive power and is the servant of an elo- 
quence which touches the sky line and rides upon the air 
to the delight, rather than to the solid instruction, of his 
clamorous audiences. It is certain at least that under Mr 
Borden, the Nationalist Leader will not determine the 
policy of Canada in relation to the Empire, and there is 
reason to believe that if we can associate some form of 
Imperial representation with the assumption of Imperial 
obligations, there will be an immense modification of the 
Nationalist attitude towards naval defence. A few weeks 
ago Mr C. H. Cahan, K.C., of Montreal, a former leader 
of the Conservative party of Nova Scotia and now an 
influential financier and capitalist, addressing the students 
of McGill University, argued that Canada should participate 
in the direction of Imperial policy in the exact proportion 
of its contribution to the defence of the Empire, that 
there should be a permanent federal bond between the 
Colonies and Great Britain, that Canada should vote an 
annual contribution for naval purposes and have an ade- 
quate representation in Downing Street and at Westminster; 
in short that we should establish representative government 
for the Empire with special taxation for Imperial purposes 
and absolute control of local affairs by the Dominion 
Parliaments. Concerning this programme Mr Bourassa 
himself declares “ Mr Cahan has taken ground incom- 
parably broader and more solid than that of either of the 
parties.” Hence the delay in the elaboration of a naval 
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programme may inure to the ultimate advantage of the 
Empire. Delay, however, seems to be inevitable. There 
will be delay through consultation with the Admiralty 
and delay in testing the sentiment of the country. As there 
is an indisposition to submit naval proposals to a referendum 
the ultimate decision can come only through a general 
election. The census necessitates a redistribution of con- 
stituencies, and the West will insist upon the representation 
to which it is entitled. But whether or not a general election 
will follow immediately upon redistribution will depend 
upon the state of opinion in the country and the Govern- 
ment’s estimate of a favourable judgement. In face of an 
emergency in Europe, however, there would be in some form 
or other prompt and decisive action by the Parliament of 
Canada. 

It is, perhaps, significant that Mr Borden is taking over 
the Department of External Affairs, and thus will assume 
direct control of Imperial and foreign policy. This in itself 
is a confession that Canada has outside relations, and surely 
the logical conclusion is that these relations involve respon- 
sibilities and obligations. There is, too, an indication of the 
temper of the Government in the policy of the Minister of 
Militia. Colonel Hughes is reorganizing the rural militia, 
enfeebled by slack recruiting and an inadequate scale of re- 
muneration, and aims to establish cadet corps throughout 
Ontario and in the eastern and western provinces with an 
aggregate strength of 30,000. In the first estimates of the 
new minister the item for annual drill is increased by 
$405,000, that for cadet corps by $25,000, that for the per- 
manent force by $50,000, that for schools of instruction by 
$30,000, and that for military works and buildings by 
$40,000. “* Canada is in the hands of the militarists,” says a 
Liberal newspaper, and Mr Bourassa agrees. Possibly the 
Borden Government will be equally bold and energetic in 
the elaboration and execution of a system of sea defence. 
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II. POLITICS IN THE PROVINCES 

N December 1 there was a general eleétion for the 

Province of Ontario. In the last Assembly there were 
87 Conservatives, 18 Liberals and one Labour-Unionist. 
In the new Assembly there are 83 Conservatives, 22 Liberals, 
and again a single representative of Labour. In Toronto 
four Labour candidates appeared, but they received only a 
very meagre support. In Canada Labour never has become 
a serious political factor. In the industrial centres Unionism 
is powerful in adjusting rates of wages and in exacting legis- 
lation to improve the condition of the workers, but in 
political contests the masses of organized labour divide 
between the two historical parties. Possibly, with a high 
average of wages, with continuous employment, and with 
the Legislatures and the Federal Parliament in more or less 
active sympathy with the demands of labour, the considera- 
tions which induce workers in other countries to unite for 
political a€tion have little force in this country. As compared 
with New Zealand and Australia this argument is hardly 
valid, but no other explanation offers itself, save, perhaps, 
that we have few great industrial centres and that as yet 
the agricultural communities immensely outweigh all other 
elements of the population. 

At the close of the year there was also a provincial general 
ele€tion in Prince Edward Island. There, as in Ontario, the 
Conservative party achieved an overwhelming victory. To 
a Legislature of 30 members only two Liberals were re- 
turned. No doubt the Provincial Conservative party owes 
its success in some measure to the installation of a Conserva- 
tive Government at Ottawa. Ever since confederation com- 
munication between the island and the mainland has been 
shamefully neglefted, in contempt of the very letter of the 
A& of Union, and the promise of the Federal Government 
to establish a car ferry was the decisive influence in the 
contest. For twenty-one years the Liberal party had con- 
trolled the affairs of the island, and it is a curious fa& that 
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on the island, alone amongst Canadian provinces, the system 
of open voting still prevails. Conservative Governments are 
now established in the Dominion, in Ontario, in Manitoba, 
in British Columbia, in New Brunswick and in Prince 
Edward Island. The Liberal party still administers the 
affairs of Quebec, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
During the year the Governments of Quebec and Sas- 
katchewan will appeal to the constituencies, and in each 
province there will be a very keen contest to change the 
balance of parties. It was the design of Sir John Macdonald 
at confederation that the issues which divide the federal 
parties should not operate in provincial contests. It has 
developed otherwise, or at least in Canada, as in the United 
States, there is substantial identity between the federal and 
the provincial parties, with an influential remnant of voters 
who still entertain, perhaps unconsciously, the notion of 
Sir John Macdonald that provincial ele€tions should turn 
upon provincial questions, and who doubt, as Sir John 
Macdonald did not, the public advantages of a close alliance 
between provincial and federal cabinets. At the moment the 
accepted belief that the provinces are relu€tant to entrust 
the control of both federal and provincial affairs to the one 
party is not strongly supported by the political situation in 
the Dominion. 

After the exhausting struggle over the trade issue in the 
federal election there was impenetrable apathy in the pro- 
vincial contest in Ontario. The total vote polled was 
365,958, as compared with 470,208 three years ago. The 
Conservative vote fell by 75,128 and the Liberal vote by 
38,810. The popular majority for the Government was 
reduced from 85,629 to 59,614. In one of the Toronto 
constituencies the total vote was only 75 per cent of the 
Conservative majority in the federal election. Apart from 
the desperate desire of the province for relief from political 
turmoil there was no thought in any quarter that the 
Government of Sir James Whitney could be defeated. ‘The 
provincial Premier, blunt, bold and downright, of simple, 
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unpretending honesty, contemptuous of the sinuous arts and 
methods which are assumed to be the only secret of poli- 
tical success, has the confidence of all classes and elements of 
the population, the administration of affairs under his 
direction has been singularly free from scandal, and his 
colleagues have shown a fair degree of efficiency in the con- 
duct of the various departments. But, apart from the natural 
strength of the Government, the Liberal party had not 
recovered from the crushing defeat of September. It was 
difficult to secure candidates. In a score of constituencies 
the Opposition was not directly represented. Various devices 
and combinations had to be employed in order to prevent 
the return of Conservative candidates by acclamation. The 
Liberal press, however, showed no lack of courage or energy, 
while the brilliant young leader of the party made a dis- 
tinct impression in the constituencies. 

Mr N. W. Rowell, K.C., nominated to the leadership of 
the Liberal party of Ontario only a few weeks before polling, 
has high rank in his profession, is an outstanding figure in 
Canadian Methodism, and is a platform speaker of remark- 
able force and fluency. What success he may have as a poli- 
tician the future has to determine, but no one will doubt 
his integrity or deny his ability. Indeed, there have been 
no more hopeful incidents in recent Canadian politics than 
the choice of Mr W. T. White for Minister of Finance in 
the Federal Government, and Mr Rowell’s acceptance of the 
leadership of the Liberal party in Ontario. Each has made a 
serious sacrifice, and each brings high character and high 
talent to the public service. It has to be said also that, 
although Mr Rowell was one of the most ardent and power- 
ful supporters of the Trade Agreement with Washington, 
he is a convinced and even a constructive Imperialist, and 
will consider sympathetically every proposal for the greater 
security and unity of the Empire. Governments (even in 
Ontario) are not for ever, although we have had only two 
changes of administration in forty years, and we may count 
ourselves fortunate if Mr Rowell leads the Liberal party 
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when it is restored to office in the chief province of the 
confederation. 





III. A STORY OF EXPANSION 

HERE still is no check to the amazing period of expan- 

sion through which the Dominion is passing. During 
the nine months of the fiscal year the revenue has increased 
at the rate of $1,000,000 monthly. For the period the total 
runs over $99,000,000. For the last quarter of 1910-11 the 
receipts were between $32,000,000 and $33,000,000. 
Judging, therefore, by the rate of increase and the returns 
for the previous year, we should have a revenue for 1911-12 
in excess of $136,000,000. The expenditure, however, has 
kept step with the income. The total appropriations for 
IQII-12 were $156,000,000. For 1912-13 the main estimates 
total $150,000,000. The supplementary estimates to come 
later will bring the expenditure at least to the level of 
IQII-12. It is interesting to compare these figures with the 
expenditures of five and ten years ago. In 1903-4 the total 
appropriations were $72,250,000. In 1908-9 we spent 
$133,440,000. It is difficult in a period of expansion to 
enforce lessons of economy. All over the country there is a 
fever of land speculation. The Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern Railways are crossing the mountains 
to the Pacific, employing many thousands of workmen, and 
investing huge sums of money in construétion and supplies. 
In the western provinces the three transcontinental systems 
are building many branches in an eager competition to 
occupy new territory and march with the advance of settle- 
ment. Probably there has been no such railway develop- 
ment in the history of any country, nor is there any parallel, 
even in the history of the United States, for the phenomenal 
extension of settlement in Western Canada. Ten years ago 
Winnipeg had 40,000 people. It now has 200,000. Seven 
years ago Saskatoon was a portage point on the Saskatche- 
wan River. It now has a population of 15,000. In ten years 
Regina has grown from a few thousand people to 30,000, 
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Calgary from a few thousand to 45,000, and Edmonton 
from a village to a city of 25,000. Saskatchewan has become 
the second wheat-growing state on the continent, and it is 
estimated that in five years its lands have acquired an added 
value of $10 per acre. In the province there are one hundred 
million acres of land available for cultivation, with only five 
and a half million acres under settlement. In Winnipeg rail- 
way terminals that were designed to handle the increasing 
traffic for half a century are even now wholly inadequate, 
and as in many other seasons the crush of traffic is paraly- 
sing the means of transportation. 

During the year 351,072 immigrants entered the country. 
Of these 130,102 came from the United States and 175,000 
from Great Britain. There was an increase of 20 per cent in 
the immigration from England and of 30 per cent in that of 
Scotland. In 1910 the total immigration was 311,084, and in 
this total was included 121,451 from the United States. 
There is a relative decline in the influx from continental 
countries and a relative increase in British over American 
immigration. Sir Edmund Walker, in his annual address to 
the shareholders of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, esti- 
mates that each British immigrant brings money and 
effeéts to the value of $150 or $200, each European to the 
value of $10, and each American to the value of $1,000. 
Here alone is a cash asset of between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000. Notwithstanding an unfavourable harvest 
season in southern Saskatchewan and Northern Alberta, and 
a heavy percentage of low-grade grain, the value of the 
western crop is placed at $200,000,000. The estimates give 
175,000,000 bushels of wheat, 180,000,000 bushels of oats, 
35,000,000 bushels of barley, and 6,000,000 bushels of flax. 
We produced minerals to the value of $105,000,000, to 
which cobalt alone contributed $16,000,000. The building 
permits for Montreal totalled $14,580,000, for Toronto 
$24,374,000, for Winnipeg $17,550,000, and for Vancouver 
$17,652,000. Apart from the west, which so distraéts our 
attention from the rest of the country, there was a generous 
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return from agriculture in all the older provinces, and the 
product of the fields, dairies, and herds of Ontario still equals 
in value the aggregate produétion of all the western pro- 
vinces. 

Under the Borden Administration there is to be a 
material alteration in the methods of the Department of 
Immigration. It was the policy of the previous Government 
to dire€&t immigration westward and praétically to negle& 
the older provinces. It is now intended to co-operate with 
the provincial governments, to encourage settlement, for 
example, in the unsettled areas of northern Ontario, and 
to attra& attention to the improved farms of Ontario, 
Quebec, and the eastern provinces, where, through the 
movement of population westward, many desirable home- 
steads are available in communities which possess al] the 
conveniences and advantages of a settled and orderly 
civilization. Already there has been an organized investment 
of British capital in fruit lands in Ontario and a movement 
of American farmers into the southern peninsula. Atten- 
tion is turning also towards the eastern provinces, where 
farms can be had on conditions which should be peculiarly 
attra€tive to British people and where associations are 
assured with a population as engaging and as interesting as 
can be found in the Dominion. It is also announced that 
the Dominion Government will co-operate with the pro- 
vincial administrations in constru¢ting main highways and 
in stimulating scientific agriculture in all its branches. Alto- 
gether, therefore, with revenues overflowing, with workmen 
continuously employed at high wages, with manufactures 
expanding, with banks showing earnings of from 12 to 20 
per cent, with the traffic receipts of railways steadily in- 
creasing, and with the movement of immigrants into the 
country unchecked, Canada enters upon the new year with 
robust confidence and with no sound reason for apprehen- 
sion, save, perhaps, over doubtful land speculation in the 
outlying areas of both eastern and western cities. 
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IV. FRENCH IN THE SCHOOLS 
HERE is a very aétive controversy in Ontario over 
the teaching of French in the public and separate 
schools of the province. As so often happens in Canada, the 
agitation has a se€tarian, rather than an educational, fla- 
vour. The dispute, however, is not wholly between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. Naturally enough, the extreme 
Protestant elements are hostile to the extension of French 
teaching. But they are hardly less angry and vehement than 
the Irish Catholic communities. These, under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Fallon, of London, contend that the bi-lin- 
gual schools are notoriously inefficient, and that English is 
deliberately subordinated to French. There can be no doubt 
that the Quebec hierarchy have steadily strengthened their 
authority over the whole Church in Canada, and that, even 
in such English-speaking provinces as Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Irish Catholics feel the pressure of a 
resolute French ascendancy. Hence we are faced with a cur- 
ious alliance between Irish Roman Catholics and the descen- 
dants of Ulster Orangemen to restri€t French teaching and 
extend English teaching in the schools of Ontario, as well 
as with the interest of the German communities in the exist- 
ing statutory provision for bi-lingual teaching. Inthe German 
communities, however, the native language of the children 
is employed only for the elementary classes, and the supre- 
macy of English is frankly conceded. It is not so with the 
leaders of the French movement. They show some dis- 
position to claim equality for the French language through- 
out the whole confederation under the old treaties, pro- 
te€ted by the British North America Aét, which guarantees 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion in Canada and cer- 
tain rights enjoyed by the French at the cession ; while 
beyond French teaching in the common schools, they now 
demand the institution of high schools in the French 
strongholds. 
There are between 200,000 and 225,000 French in 
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Ontario and 330 public and separate schools in which there 
is bi-lingual teaching. Many of the teachers in these schools 
are not properly qualified. Even French nuns from Quebec 
are engaged who use the text books of the French province. 
In some cases, however, this condition arises through the 
scarcity of teachers rather than through any deliberate design 
to evade the regulations of the Department of Education. 
The lure of the West, sharpened by materially higher 
salaries, has drawn many teachers to the new provinces. As 
a result, both in the separate and public schools of Ontario, 
many uncertificated teachers are employed. The test of 
examinations, however, shows that generally the educational 
product of the bi-lingual schools is unsatisfactory, and 
investigation proves beyond question that there is serious 
violation of the departmental regulations. The regulations 
provide that in “school se€tions where the French or the 
German language prevails the trustees may, in addition to 
the course of study prescribed for public schools, require 
instru€tion to be given in reading, grammar and composi- 
tion to such pupils as are dire&ted by their parents or guar- 
dians to study either of these languages, and in all such 
cases the authorized text books in French or German 
shall be used, but nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to mean that any of the text books prescribed for 
public schools shall be set aside because of the use of the 
authorized text books in French or German.” Teachers are 
also required to use the English language in instru€tion and 
in all communications with the pupils in regard to disci- 
pline and the management of the school “except where 
it is impra€ticable to do so by reason of the pupil not under- 
standing English.” 

At the last session of the Legislature a resolution re-af- 
firming the existing statute and regulations was adopted 
unanimously. Subsequently a Commission was instructed to 
make “a careful and exhaustive examination of the con- 
dition of the schools.” This report will be presented at the 
session of the Assembly which begins on February 7, and 
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probably legislation will follow. There is a suspicion amongst 
the opponents of French teaching that the Government 
was not eager to have this report presented before the 
general ele€tion. It is believed the report will show that the 
law has been freely evaded and that new measures must be 
devised to compel its observance. Many members of the 
Legislature, responding to the heated condition of opinion 
which prevailed in various constituencies during the eleCtion 
campaign, are pledged praétically to total prohibition of 
French teaching, and both Sir James Whitney and the 
leader of the Liberal Opposition have declared that the 
supremacy of the English language must be assured. It is 
pretty certain, however, that neither the Premier nor Mr 
Rowell will support the inhibition of French and German 
teaching for elementary classes. But both will have to deal 
with an extreme element amongst their supporters, and 
there can be no doubt that the whole issue is perplexing and 
disturbing. 

The language is the strong bond of cohesion with the 
French element in Canada. Conditions very like those which 
prevail in Ontario are found in Manitoba, and threaten to 
develop amongst the many-tongued population of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. In the eastern provinces there is also 
bi-lingual teaching, but in Nova Scotia there is a double 
system of inspe¢tion, and the checking by the English in- 
speCtors of the French officials, seems to have minimized the 
disadvantages of bi-lingualism. In Ontario, where the French 
schools are under the controlof French inspetors, there is less 
certainty that the supremacy of English will be maintained, 
and possibly a remedy for any abuses that have developed will 
be found in co-operation between French and English in- 
speCtors or in the appointment of a staff of provincial in- 
speCtors for the French and German communities. It is 
strongly contended that English must be the dominant 
language of this continent, and that in so far as the schools 
fail to give the pupils a command of English a handicap is 
imposed upon a portion of the population. For thirty years, 
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indeed throughout the whole of his public life, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has urged his compatriots to learn English, and it is 
remarkable that, at the height of this agitation over bi-lin- 
gual teaching in Ontario, the French Catholic School 
inspectors of Quebec have adopted unanimously a reso- 
lution in favour of English teaching in the primary schools 
of the province. The whole controversy emphasizes again 
the contrast between the spirit, the ideals and the methods 
of Canada and the United States. There one language and 
a national school. Here dual school systems and various 
languages. Loyal as we are to the constitutional settlement, 
possibly there is a common feeling amongst English-speaking 
Canadians that one school and one language are immense 
driving forces in the evolution of a nationality. 


Canada, Feb. 1912. 








THE 
HIGH COURT OF AUSTRALIA 


“Federalism substitutes litigation for legislation.”— 
Dicey, The Law of the Constitution. 


HE action of the High Court of Australia, in declaring 

certain important Federal legislation invalid as being 
unconstitutional, has created a “storm centre” in the 
political world of the Commonwealth. It is inevitable that 
a tribunal which has the power to declare Acts of Parliament 
invalid, and which, like the High Court of Australia, has 
exercised that power with a free hand, should at times be 
drawn near, if not into, the vortex of politics. This has hap- 
pened frequently in the United States of America, where the 
Supreme Court occupies a position analogous to that of the 
High Court in the Australian Commonwealth. 

Australians generally are beginning to realize, and the 
democratic portion of the community, which is at present 
in the majority, to chafe under, the stern limitations which 
the federal form of government imposes upon legislative 
action. Accustomed to a political system in which the 
opinion of a majority of the electors has acted freely and 
directly upon all public questions, the veto by the High 
Court upon important economic and industrial legislation 
has inclined many to agree with a continental writer, who 
declares that he knows of no more striking political paradox 
than the supremacy of a small oligarchy of non-elected irre- 
movable judges in a democracy.* And as statute after statute 
has been swept down by the scythe of the High Court the 
truth of Mr Bryce’s reflection, that the American Constitu- 
tion (which is the prototype of the Australian Constitution) 
“tends to put stability above activity, and to sacrifice the 
productive energies of the bodies it creates to their power 
of resisting changes in the general fabric of the government ”’t 
has become startlingly apparent. 


* Boutmy, Studies in Constitutional Law. 
t American Commonwealth, vol. 1, page 111. 
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It is to be observed that none of the rejected Acts of 
Parliament were introduced by the Labour Party. They 
were all brought in and carried by the Government of Mr 
Deakin, who is now the Leader of the Opposition. But they 
were strongly supported by the Labour Party, which, with 
extraordinary assiduity and ability, had helped to prepare 
a soil favourable to new laws, designed for the benefit of 
the workers, and to control monopolies and trusts created 
for the purpose of exploiting the necessaries of life. The 
rejected measures, having received the support of all parties 
in Parliament, cannot therefore be called party measures. 


They are: 





1. The Trade Marks Act 1905. A scheme for registering 
a worker’s mark upon goods, so as to inform the consumer 
whether the goods were manufactured by Union or Free 
Labour.* 

2. The Excise Tariff Act 1906, which sought to impose 
excise duties upon certain classes of manufactured goods, 
unless such goods were manufactured under conditions of 
remuneration of labour declared by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, or by certain specified industrial authorities, to be 
fair and reasonable, the object being to secure to the workers 
a proportion of the benefit resulting from the high protec- 
tive tariff imposed in favour of the particular manufactures 
mentioned in the Act. This scheme was popularly known as 
“ the New Protection.” t 

3. The Australian Industries Preservation Act 1907. 
This Act was aimed at the repression of monopolies and con- 
tracts which tended to restrain trade to the public detri- 
ment, and it sought to make these things illegal, even though 
confined to the domestic trade of the States. Held that, in 
this latter respect, the Act was unconstitutional. 


Following these fatal blows came a number of decisions 
so limiting the operations of the Court of Conciliation and 


* Declared unconstitutional: 6 C.L.R. 469. 
+ Declared unconstitutional: 6 C.L.R. 41. 8 C.L.R. 330. 
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Arbitration, a Court created by Parliament to deal with in- 
dustrial disputes, that the president, Mr Justice Higgins, 
himself a Judge of the High Court, has complained, from 
his seat upon the Bench, that the High Court has para- 
lysed the usefulness of his court by surrounding it with a 
“ Serbonian bog” of technicalities,* 





“ A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Where armies whole have sunk.’ —Milton. 


Probably the electors would be more resigned to the 
burial of this legislation in the cemetery of the High Court, 
if all the judges had joined in making the funeral. But a 
most remarkable feature of the decisions has been that in 
almost every case the same three judges, Chief Justice 
Griffith, and Justices Barton and O’Connor, have signed 
the death certificate, while the other two, Justices Isaacs 
and Higgins, equally competent legal physicians, have 
solemnly declared that the Act has been buried alive. It is 
almost needless to observe that this difference of opinion is 
not the result of political bias in the party sense. All the 
judges are not only distinguished lawyers, but they are as 
high-minded and as absolutely independent as any judges 
in the world. No, the cleavage between the three first named 
judges and the other two is occasioned by a fundamental 
difference of opinion as to the purview of the Constitution 
Act. An interesting discussion on the divergent opinions of 
the judges is given by Professor Harrison Moore.t He points 
out that Chief Justice Griffith and Justices Barton and 
O’Connor approach the task of interpretation with a con- 
stant eye to the necessity of confining Commonwealth and 
States to their respective legislative spheres. The opinion of 
these learned judges being that, 


* The kind of decisions of which Mr Justice Higgins complained may be 
found in Australian Boot Trade Employés Federation v. Whybrow, 10 C.L.R. 
266, and Rex v. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, etc., 
ex parte Whybrow, 11 C.L.R. 1. 

+ Commonwealth of Australia, 2nd edition, chapter on “ Validity of Laws,” 
page 369. 
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“ if terms are used in the grant of particular powers to 
the Federal Government which, according to one 
interpretation, would, from their comprehensive na- 
ture, impair the federal character of the Union and 
establish in effect an unitary system of government, or 
which, according to one construction, are inconsistent 
with the maintenance of powers in the States which 
the Constitution elsewhere reserves to them, an inter- 
pretation is to be preferred which supports the federal 
scheme or the reserved powers of the States respec- 
tively ” * 





Chief Justice Griffith puts the position concisely in The 
King v. Barger,6C.L.R. 72: 


“Tf it is found that to give a particular meaning to a 
word of indefinite and possibly large significance would 
be inconsistent with some definite and distinct prohibi- 
tion to be found elsewhere, either in express words or 
by necessary implication, that meaning must be re- 
jected.” 


This method of interpretation, says Professor Moore, 


“has been vigorously assailed by Isaacs and Higgins, 
JJ-. - - - . The learned justices contend that 
the proper course is to give to the several terms de- 
fining the grants of power, their natural and proper 
meaning unaffected by any implications of restraint 
based upon the supposed powers of the States; and in 
the rejection of implied restraints upon powers, there is 
claimed the support of the Privy Council. The powers 
of the States reserved by the Constitution are merely 
what is left to them after the Commonwealth power 
has received its full interpretation; to construe the 
special grant by the residuary disposition is a clear 
inversion of the position, and is rather a judicial limita- 


tion upon, than an interpretation of, the grant of 
9? 


It will be seen, on comparing these divergent views of 
the two sets of learned justices, that both believe them- 


* Page 374. 
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selves to be loyal to the Constitution, and admit that inter- 
pretation must be controlled by the legal relation, the vin- 
culum juris, resulting from the federal compact. But they 
differ as to the vital basic principles which underlie the con- 
stituent Act. Dissenting opinions upon subsidiary ques- 
tions are of daily occurrence in every appellate court, and 
individual judges range themselves, sometimes with one 
group and sometimes with another, according to opinion 
upon the specific case in hand. In law, as in other spheres, 
the sententious couplet of Mr Pope is applicable: 





“ Our judgments like our watches go 
None just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


But we have here an enduring cleavage. An appreciation of 
the radical difference between these interpretative methods 
reveals how powerful an instrument interpretation is in 
shaping the development of the nation. Concrete illustra- 
tions are supplied by the defeat of the legislation above re- 
ferred to. But the average elector has no time to study dif- 
fering schools of interpretation, nor can he be expected to 


appreciate the balancing and adjustment of competing 
principles which occasion divergent judicial opinions. He 
thinks he sees a withering of ‘‘ The secret root from which 
law draws all the juices of life—namely, consideration of 
what is expedient for the community,”* and through his 
leaders he declares that, in some way or another, he will 
remove the obstructions which the Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the majority of the High Court, places in the 
way of what he believes to be social and economic progress. 

It must come, of course, in the long run to a count of 
heads; for whenever the mass of men firmly believe that a 
certain policy is for their social advantage that policy will 
somehow become the policy of the law. An attempt to meet 
the situation was recently made by the Labour Government 
now in office asking the electors, through the Referen- 


* Holmes, The Common Law, 35. 
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dum, to enlarge the powers of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment in matters of commerce and industry. Space forbids 
any detailed reference to this Referendum. It must be suffi- 
cient to say that the additional powers asked for far exceeded 
what would have been necessary to validate the legislation 
vetoed by the High Court. The position “ on paper ” now 
is that, though it may be assumed that the electors would 
have granted the Commonwealth Parliament such addi- 
tional powers as would have been necessary to validate the 
legislation, which was supported by all parties in Parlia- 
ment, they will not give the larger grant of power desired 
by the Labour Party. Since the defeat of the Referendum 
several schemes have been suggested to resuscitate the 
popular reforms mentioned. The most feasible appears to 
be one suggested by Mr Holman, Acting Premier of New 
South Wales, which several of the State Governments have 
agreed to consider in conference. It is that the Parliaments 
of the States shall refer to the Commonwealth Parliament 
the matters involved in the industrial and economic legis- 
lation which has been declared invalid. This may be done 
under section 51, sub-section XXXVII, of the Constitu- 





tion Act, which gives the Commonwealth Parliament power 
to make laws with respect to 


‘* Matters referred to the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth by the Parliament or Parliaments of any State 
or States, but so that the law shall extend only to the 
States by whose Parliament the matter is referred, or 
which afterwards adopts the law.” 


In the heat of the Referendum campaign, sporadic sug- 
gestions were made that the Commonwealth Parliament 
might so mould the High Court as to secure the passage of 
the desired legislation. But, American precedents notwith- 
standing, the Commonwealth Parliament is, it is believed, 
too level-headed to commit itself to such an unconstitu- 
tional policy. 

There is, of course, no doubt as to the power of Parlia- 
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ment, in conjunction with the Executive, to pack the 


Federal Bench. 





“Even the Federal Judiciary is not secure from the 
attacks of the two other powers if combined, for the 
Legislature may, by statute, increase the number of 
Federal justices to any extent, since the Constitution 
leaves the number undetermined, and the President 
may appoint persons whom he knows to be actuated by 
a particular political bias, perhaps even prepared to de- 
cide specific questions in a particular sense.” * 


But the question is not what the Parliament and Executive 
can do, but what, as guardians of the Constitution in their 
respective spheres, they ought to do. No sound constitu- 
tionalist of any party could regard without alarm the 
appointment of judges pledged to decide specific issues in a 
certain way. That such a thing is possible is perhaps the 
weakest spot in the Constitution. If the Parliament and 
Executive conspired to produce such a state of things it 
would, in practical effect, transfer the judicial power to the 
Legislature and the Executive. This would be a direct 
violation of the Constitution. It is a function of Parlia- 
ment to organize the judicial machinery, that is, to create 
the Court; and it is a function of the Executive to appoint 
the judge and other officials. But neither Legislature nor 
Executive has any right, directly or indirectly, to control 
the exercise of the judicial powers, for the simple reason 
that the people have not deposited any part of such powers 
in either of these bodies. No part of the judicial power is, or 
can be, derived from the Legislature. It is derived direct 
from the people.t 

It is not intended by these observations to suggest that 
there is any impropriety in the Government of the day 
choosing judges from its own side in politics, if the men 
chosen are suitable. No such self-denying practice has ever 


* Bryce, The American Commonwealth, vol. 1, page 298. 


+ Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, 12 Pet., 728: The Sewing Machine Case 
18 Wall., 577. 
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existed in Great Britain or in any of the Dominions. Of the 
present judges of the High Court, the Chief Justice is the 
only one who was not a politician when appointed. Justices 
Barton, O’Connor, and Isaacs were all actually members of 
the Government which appointed them, and Mr Justice 
Higgins was a supporter in Parliament of the same side. In 
a Federal system, where judicial interpretation of the con- 
stituent law has a direct influence upon social and economic 
questions, and where, as we have seen, a fundamental and 
enduring difference of opinion as to the underlying prin- 
ciples of that law—a difference answering to the rival con- 
ceptions of political parties upon the same subject—exists 
upon the Bench, it is inevitable that the Bench must at 
times reflect to some extent dominant political opinions, 
that is, so far as the interpretation of the Constitution Act is 
a matter of political opinion. 





“The Judicial Power cannot stand for a long time 
against the Executive Power. The judges, it is true, 
hold their places by an independent tenure, but they are 
mortal, and the vacancies will be filled by judges agree- 
ing with the President in his Constitutional opinions.””* 


Should new judges be appointed owing to the increased 
work of the Courts or to deaths or resignations among the 
present judges, it will, of course, remain to be seen whether 
they agree with the view of the Constituent Act taken by 
Chief Justice Griffith and Justices Barton and O’Connor, 
or with that of Justices Isaacs and Higgins. 

If a majority is found for the latter view, a very im- 
portant matter will have to be decided, namely, Is it com- 
petent for the High Court to reverse its own decisions? 
The question has been raised in the Court, but not de- 
cided. During the hearing of Huddart Parker v. Morehead,t 
on October 20, 1908, a previous decision of the Court was 
referred to, and the following colloquy took place between 

* Daniel Webster, quoted in Pierce on Federal Usurpation, 89. 

T8 C.L.R. 330. 
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the judges, as reported in all the Melbourne daily papers 
of that date: 





Mr Fustice Isaacs: 
“* T want to prevent any misconception. I should feel 
bound by that decision if sitting alone, but I don’t feel 
bound, while sitting as a member of the Full Court. 
I shall deem it my paramount duty to deliver judg- 
ment according to what I think the paramount law 
demands. This Court is not in the position of the 
House of Lords, and the principle has not yet been 
determined by the Privy Council.” 

The Chief Fustice: 
“That proposition of my learned brother has never 
been laid down by any Court before, and is altogether 
inconsistent with any principle of British Courts.” 

Mr Fustice Isaacs: 
“ But not American Courts.” 

Mr Fustice Higgins: 
I too should feel bound bound by that judgment if I 
were sitting alone, but as a member of this Court I feel 
quite free to deal with the matter.” 

The Chief Fustice: 
“‘ According to this any decided point may be re- 
argued so long as anybody cares to raise it, and the 
result will be that business could not be carried on.” 

Mr Fustice O’ Connor: 
“Of course, a judgment may be reviewed; but as 
long as a decision stands, it is difficult to see how 
there can be any continuity in the interpretation 
of the Constitution unless it is followed. I shall follow 
any decision of the Court here in Constitutional 
matters, as in any other case.” 

Mr Fustice Isaacs: 
“The American Court overruled the decisions of 
100 years before.” 

The Chief Fustice: 
“And that has been commented on not with ad- 
miration.” 


The learned Chief Justice was, of course, mistaken when 
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he said that the proposition of Mr Justice Isaacs has never 
been laid down by any Court before. Because, as that learned 
judge at once pointed out, it is the practice of the United 
States Supreme Court, as it is of the Superior Courts of 
every State in America, to reverse their own decisions 
when convinced that those decisions are wrong. The doc- 
trine of the Supreme Court is that “ A Court can reverse 
itself, and ought to do so, if a wrong result has been 
reached.” * 

In England the Superior Courts follow the practice 
stated by the learned Chief Justice. But the rule is not 
absolute, because should an erroneous decision have been 
made by a smaller number of judges than the full strength 
of the Court, Kelly and Co. v. Kellond,t is an authority for 
the propriety of reversal. In that case Lord Esher said: 





“This Court is one composed of six members, and if at 
~any time a decision of a lesser number is called in 
question, I think this Court is entitled to decide 
whether or not we will follow the decision arrived at 
by the smaller number.” 


This case was followed by the Supreme Court of Wes- 
tern Australia in Kavanagh v. Claudius.t In Rex v. Ettridge,§ 
the Court of Criminal Appeal in England overruled one of 
its own previous decisions. The Full Court of South Aus- 
tralia reversed one of its previous decisions in Cuthbertson v. 
Swan.|| Did time permit, other instances in which British 
Courts have reversed their previous decisions could no 
doubt be found. It is now settled that only legislation can 
alter decisions of the House of Lords.** 

But no other Court of last resort has gone quite so far, 
it is believed, in disclaiming power to correct itself.tt 

* The Genesse Chief, 12 How. U.S. 443, 455. 

t 20 Q.B.D. 569. 1906-7, W.A.L.R. 55. 

§100 L.T. 624. |j11 S.A.L.R. 102. 

** London Street Tramways Co. Ltd. v. London County Council, 1898, 


A.C. 375. : 
tt Pollock, First Book of Furisprudence, 317. 
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The doctrine of stare decisis has stereotyped much bad 
law, and has led to hardship and injustice in numberless 
single instances, but it is justified, because stability and 
coherence in successive adjudications are desirable, so that 
men may be able to ascertain with reasonable certainty 
what the Courts would decide as to their rights and duties. 
But it is, after all, only a doctrine of convenience. Its main- 
tenance in British jurisprudence, to which it is peculiar, has 
no doubt depended largely upon the facilities available for 
correction. It is the fashion in the Law Courts to sneer at 
the ineptitude of law-making bodies. But the blunders of 
legislatures dwindle into creditable fewness when compared 
with the blunders of judges. Witness the bulky volumes of 
appeal cases. 

The justification for finality in the decisions of the House 
of Lords is that, if offensive to the public sense of justice, 
the evil can be speedily remedied by Parliament, and, as 
everybody knows, this has frequently been done. 

But in constitutional matters no such speedy remedy for 
mistakes of the High Court is available. True, it has power, 
under section 74 of the Constitution Act, to allow appeal 
in such matters to the Privy Council when in the opinion of 
the Court there are “special reasons” for allowing such 
appeal. But the Court seems very strongly inclined to hold 
that “ special reasons ” justifying leave can only exist in 
cases in which the public interests of parts of the Empire 
external to Australia are concerned.* Unless, therefore, 
the Court preserves the right to reverse its own decisions, 
the only method open to the community of obtaining 
justice, in case of mistake, is the slow and expensive pro- 
cess of amending the Constitution in the manner provided 
by Section 128 of the Constitution Act, a method which 
includes a Referendum. Common-sense seems to dictate 
that this is too high a price to pay to maintain the fiction of 
judicial infallibility. 





*See Deakin v. Webb, 1 C.L.R. 585, especially the judgment of 
Justice Barton. 
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Useful as it undoubtedly is in the Common Law sphere, 
in which it has been developed, the doctrine of stare decisis 
is out of place in constitutional controversies. 





“It seems clear,” says Sir Frederick Pollock, “ that 
a tribunal which, like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is not unfrequently called upon to decide great 
political controversies under judicial forms could not tie 
itself down” not to reverse its own decisions “ with- 
out risk of inconveniences far graver than any that can 
result from the opposite course.”’* 


Discussing the same question, Professor Willoughby, an 
eminent American jurist, says: 


“ Although for the sake of uniformity and certainty it 
would certainly be better that finality should extend 
to the constitutional principle, yet a Court is always 
fallible, and therefore it would be dangerous to say that 
by the decision in a single case a constitutional prin- 
ciple of great importance should be settled for all time. 
Political predilections cannot be entirely changed by 
elevation to the Bench. There always remains the pos- 
sibility of an incorrect decision due to persistence of 
political bias in the members of the Court, to insuffi- 
cient consideration and investigation, or possibly to the 
justices wholly failing to realize the full significance of 
their decision.” t 


In his inaugural address in 1861 President Lincoln said: 


“I do not forget the position assumed by some that 
constitutional questions are to be decided by the 
Supreme Court, nor do I deny that such decision must 
be binding in any case upon the parties to a suit, as to 
the object of that suit, while they are also entitled toa 
very high respect and consideration in all parallel cases 
by the other departments of the government, and 
while it is obviously possible that such decision may 
be erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect fol- 


* Jurisprudence, 320. 
t The Supreme Court of the United States, page 76. 
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lowing it, being limited to that particular case, with 
the chance that it may be overruled and never become 
a precedent for other cases, can better be borne than 
could the evils of a different practice. At the same time 
the candid citizen must confess that if the policy of 
the Government upon the vital questions affecting the 
whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court the instant they are made, as in 
ordinary litigation between parties in personal actions, 
the people will have ceased to be their own masters, 
having to that extent practically resigned their govern- 
ment into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 





For these reasons it is submitted by the present writer 
that, in the interests of the Commonwealth, the High 
Court should preserve the right to reverse its own decisions, 
at least in constitutional questions. 

In conclusion, it is to be observed that, though some 
constitutional amendment in the directions indicated in 
this article is desired by all political parties, they are all 
equally desirous of maintaining the Federal judiciary in 
its place in the Constitution for the preservation of the 
States in their rights of government, as well as to prevent 
legislative aggression by the States upon the Federal 
domain. 

At an important conference of the Labour Party, re- 
cently held in Sydney, it was suggested that the party 
should make it a plank in their policy to deprive the High 
Court of its right to veto legislation, but the motion met 
with little support. 

It is true, as pointed out by Professor McIlwain in his 
recent book, The High Court of Parliament and its Supre- 
macy, that judicial interpretation is not a necessary accom- 
paniment to a federal constitution. Neither in the Ger- 
man Empire, nor in Switzerland, is the interpretation of 
the Acts of the Legislature entrusted to the Courts. In 
Switzerland the Supreme Federal Tribunal is bound by 
the Constitution to give effect to Federal statutes. Such 
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laws can only be challenged by the demand of 30,000 
electors or eight cantons for a referendum. But however 
successful federation of such a type may be, the concept of 
a federal court as “ the balance wheel” of the Constitu- 
tion is too deeply embedded in our Australian notions of a 
true federation to be displaced. 

Australia. 1911. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
THE DEFENCE BILL 


i common with the other Dominions, South Africa is 
turning its attention to the question of defence, and a 
Bill has been published, which will be introduced in the 
Union Parliament at its forthcoming session, for providing 
a force adequate, as it may be hoped, for the internal 
defence of the country, or at any rate as adequate as the 
resources of the country in men and money can make it. 
Whether the a€mal provisions of the Bill will give full 
effect to this intention may arouse differences of opinion. 
The obje&, however, is clearly laid down in an official 
explanatory memorandum issued by the Department of the 


Interior, and cannot be better stated than in the words 
there used: 


“The first seCtion enunciates the principle recog- 
nized and accepted by the people of South Africa from 
the earliest times, of every citizen’s liability to assist in 
the defence of his country. In attaining the high status 
of a self-governing State of the Empire, South Africa has 
achieved a position which compels her to assume a 
responsibility for her own defence—a responsibility 
hitherto shared to a large extent by the Imperial 
Government. It does not therefore now suffice merely 
to recognize in theory the liability of every citizen to 
defend his country in time of grave danger. The Union 
must insure itself in times of peace against the danger 
of war by arranging a proper and sufficient organization 
for defence, and if that danger aftually arises, the 


Union must be able to meet it successfully with the 
least possible damage and loss.” 


The Bill in its first se€tion, therefore, imposes on every 

citizen the liability, between the ages of 17 and 60, to 

render personal service in time of war in defence of the 

Union in any part of South Africa, whether within or 

beyond the Union itself. It then proceeds to provide the 
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necessary organization for enabling the citizen force to 
discharge its functions. 

The first important point to be noticed is that, while 
enforcing on all citizens between 17 and 60 a legal obligation 
to serve in time of war in defence of the Union, the Bill 
does not propose to require compulsory military training 
of every citizen. It aims at creating, in the first place, 
what it calls an “‘ A€tive Citizen Force,” consisting of men 
between the ages of 17 and 25 who are undergoing a course 
of training. For this purpose every citizen between these 
ages is made liable to complete four years’ peace training. 
It is not, however, intended that all citizens of the Union 
should pass through the Active Citizen Force. It is intended 
that that force should not exceed at any time 20,000 to 
25,000 men. The necessary complement of men—at what- 
ever number it may be fixed—will be found in the first 
instance by voluntary enrolment, supplemented by the 
ballot if a sufficient number of volunteers does not come 
forward. The ballot will apply to all citizens between the 
ages of 17 and 21, and those whose names are drawn for 
service will be required, unless physically unfit, to undergo 
the four years’ course of training prescribed for the Adtive 
Citizen Force. 

The course of training required is not a very onerous 
one. It consists first of a course of drill sufficient to enable 
the recruit to enter the ranks of the force, and after that 
of an annual continuous training of from eight to fifteen 
days, and a course of musketry, in which the whole force 
will engage, according to the various arms represented. 

This force will constitute the first line of defence as far 
as the citizen force is concerned. It will be strengthened, 
however, by a permanent force of about 2,500 men, or- 
ganized as a mounted military police force, with an artillery 
seCtion. In ordinary times it will serve as a mounted police 
force, and, in case of emergency, will be a small but very 
mobile force which can be put in the field without 
causing the expense and dislocation of business involved 
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in a mobilization of the aétive citizen force. In case, 
however, of trouble too serious to be dealt with by the 
permanent force alone, the a€tive citizen force will be 
mobilized, and will, with the permanent force and the 
coast garrison force, to be described later, constitute the 
first line of defence of the Union. 

As has been said above, it is intended that only a portion 
of the youth of the country between 17 and 25 shall be 
included at any given time in the active citizen force 
and undergo even the limited amount of training prescribed 
for that force. What provision, it may be asked, is made for 
those who do not undergo that training, i.e., for those 
between 17 and 21 who do not volunteer for the four 
years’ course, or who, if a ballot is held, are not drawn for 
compulsory training, and for those who are over 21 when 
the Bill becomes law, and who therefore cannot be made 
to complete four years’ training before they reach the age 
of 25? For these the Bill provides that every citizen who 
in his 21st year has not been entered for the four years’ 
course of training shall from that year serve for four years 
as a member of a rifle association. Other citizens, i.e., those 
over the age of 21 when the Act comes into force, may, 
but need not, become members of a rifle association. These 
rifle associations will make their own rules, subjeét to ap- 
proval by the Minister, and ele€t their own officers. Each 
member will receive from the State a rifle (which will 
remain the property of the State), and an annual allowance 
of ammunition, and will presumably be expected to attain 
a certain standard of efficiency in musketry. Service in a 
rifle association (if it can be called service) will not there- 
fore do more, and it is not intended to do more, than 
enable citizens to obtain a fair knowledge of how to handle 
a rifle. In order to equalize to some extent the burden as 
between those who undergo the four years’ course, and 
those who take the lighter course of the rifle association, 
a money contribution is exacted from the latter of {1 per 
annum for 24 years. This does not mean that anyone can 
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escape the four years’ training by paying {1 per annum. 
If a ballot is held for the a@tive citizen force, every one 
whose name is drawn must come up when called on for 
the training course. But those who do not voluntarily serve 
in the ative citizen force, and who are not drawn for it 
by the ballot, will have to submit to a sort of poll tax of 
£x per annum for 24 years. 

The second line of defence of the Union will be com- 
posed (i) of men not over 45 who have been through the 
active citizen force; (ii) of men not over 45 who have been, 
or are members of rifle associations; (iii) of ex-members of 
the permanent force and of the coast garrison force. 
Behind this is the third line or national reserve, com- 
prising all citizens between the ages of 17 and 60 who are 
not included in either of the other two lines. 

This is the scheme of organization of the internal defence 
of the Union, and it certainly cannot be regarded as im- 
posing a serious burden on the manhood of the country. 
The four years’ course of training will be over by the age 
of 25 years, and after that age men will not be compelled, 
or even have an opportunity, to keep themselves in training, 
except as members of such of the existing Volunteer corps 
as may be retained under the provisions of the Bill as 
part of the ative citizen force. A large number of the 
citizens will not even pass through the training course at 
all, but will be satisfied with acquiring, as members of 
rifle associations, a certain amount of skill in using the 
rifle. These, if they are ever called upon to take the field, 
will do so without even an elementary education in the 
discipline and power of combined a€tion which distinguishes 
an army from a mob. 

Other points of interest which may be noticed here are 
(i) the arrangements for providing and training officers; 
and (ii) the provisions for naval and coast defence. 


One of the most difficult problems in connexion with 
the organization of a citizen force is the supply and 
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training of officers. In this respect it must be said that the 
provisions of the Bill are somewhat sketchy. There is to be, 
in the first place, a division of the Union into military 
distri€ts, and each district is to be in charge of a staff officer, 
who presumably will be a member of the permanent staff 
of the defence department. He will be responsible for the 
registration of citizens liable for training, for seeing that 
they come forward for training, whether voluntarily or 
after ballot, for organizing rifle associations, etc. He will 
also a€t as chief staff officer of the troops of his district 
when they are in camp or in the field, and he will be 
required to give special attention to the individual training 
in professional subjects of citizen officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of his distri€t, though it does not appear 
that there is any obligation on these citizen officers to take 
advantage of this training. 

This brings us to the ordinary regimental officers of the 
citizen force. These are to be appointed, as far as possible, 
by promotion from the other ranks of the force, and every 
officer accepting a commission will thereby engage himself 
to serve as an officer for twelve years from the date of his 
commission, unless permitted to retire before the expiration 
of that period. After five years from the taking effect of 
the A& every candidate for a commission will be required 
to satisfy the prescribed authority as to his capacity for 
leadership, his military knowledge and experience and 
educational attainments, and will also be required to under- 
go courses of instruction in professional military subjects, 
and thereafter to satisfy the prescribed authority as to his 
qualifications. For the first five years, however, it would 
not appear that any qualifications or standard of any sort 
is to be required. This, of course, may permit of the appoint- 
ment to commissions in the citizen force of men who will 
make good officers, but would not be expected to pass any 
formal test. It also, of course, leaves the door open to 
appointments which may be made on other grounds than 
the interests of the force. 
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The Bill empowers the Government to establish a military 
college, but, from the official explanatory memorandum, it 
is clear that it is not intended at present to do very much 
in this direGtion. The examples of Kingston and West 
Point are mentioned as being beyond the reach of South 
Africa at present. No doubt they are, but they also had a 
beginning. The Bill provides that from five years after the 
establishment of such a military college, a preference in 
the appointment to commissioned rank in the permanent 
force shall, as far as possible, be given to graduates of the 
college. Till then the Minister may order any persons who 
are to be appointed to such commissions to undergo such 
courses of instruction, and pass such qualifying tests as 
may be prescribed. And this, be it remembered, is for com- 
missions in the permanent force and not the citizen training 
force. This legislation is of a type with which we have 
become very familiar in South Africa lately, where the 
legislature sees the right course and pays it the compliment 
of mentioning it as a possibility but takes great care not to 
impose it as an obligation, and leaves the executive govern- 
ment almost as free to aét as if there had been no legislation 
at all. 





The question of naval defence may be dealt with sum- 
marily, because the Bill makes no provision for it at all. 
The official explanatory memorandum on this point lays it 
down as a sort of axiom that “ the main defence of the South 
African coast line, and the security of South African shipping 
must necessarily rest with the maintenance of sea-power by 
the British Navy.” It does not go on from that to what 
appears to many to be a necessary consequence, i.e. that 
South Africa should materially contribute in one way or 
another to that “ necessary maintenance of sea-power by 
the British Navy.” At present the contribution of South 
Africa is a grant of £85,000, about which all that can be 
said is that it is better than nothing. 

The Bill limits itself on this point to the obligation to 
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undertake the military defence of the most important 
harbours of the Union, and for this purpose provides for 
the establishment, as part of the first line of defence, of a 
coast garrison force. This is to consist of an artillery 
corps and other units trained to engineer duties, signalling 
and telegraphy. It will be a volunteer force, but the mem- 
bers will receive pay after attaining efficiency in their duties. 
They will receive training, and in the time of war will a&t 
together with the appropriate units of the regular troops in 
South Africa. The Government is also empowered to make 
an arrangement with the War Office whereby units of 
artillery, engineer, or other technical corps may be lent to 
the Union Government for coast defence, being paid and 
maintained during such period by the Union. One of these 
harbours, it must be remembered, is Simonstown, which 
is an important naval base, and there the officer in com- 
mand of the Union defence forces will a& in concert with 
the senior naval officer. 

These are the main points of the new scheme of 
defence for the Union—a scheme which is perhaps more 
remarkable for its recognition of the obligations of the 
country as regards defence, and its indications of the lines 
on which future organization should go, than for what it 
accomplishes in the dire€tion of the actual creation of an 
effe€tive force. Much—perhaps too much—will depend 
on the men who are appointed to the important offices, 
and on the spirit in which they undertake their work. At 
the present time there is in South Africa a very large number 
of men who have had a€tual experience of war, and these, 
under a sound system of organization, would provide the 
best possible material. But these men will gradually cease 
to be available, and then the country must depend entirely 
on the training provided under this scheme to put an 
efficient force into the field. 





South Africa, January, 1912. 
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I. THE NEGLECT OF IMPERIAL AFFAIRS 


O far as Imperial affairs are concerned, the hustings have 

faithfully taken their cue from Parliament. If Sir Joseph 
Ward and Sir John Findlay had pra€tically nothing to say 
to Parliament of the mission which took them to Londona 
mission which was deemed in advance of sufficient importance 
to justify a serious disturbance of the Parliamentary time- 
table it was not to be expefted that they would have very 
much to tell the ele€tors about it. Neither the Imperial 
Council of State nor the Empire Parliament of Defence, 
nor any of the minor business of the Imperial Conference 
has been put before the ele€tors. As there was nothing in 
the Conference programme demanding immediate legis- 
lation, there was no urgent need, from the standpoint of 
the practical politician, for pressing it upon the attention 
of the people. But Sir Joseph Ward has justified his advo- 
cacy of Imperial Federation before the Conference by the 
plea that he spoke as an idealist, knowing that the minds of 
men are not yet ripe for the change, but that they can never 
become ripe unless somebody gives them a lead. If he would 
only apply this principle to the education of his own fellow- 
colonists, he might do great things for us. What we need is 
not so much instruction in this projeét or that, as a general 
education in our relations and obligations to the Empire, 
a quickening of the sense of Imperial responsibility. 

For it must be admitted that our Parliament is essentially 
parochial. We have the narrow outlook that goes with limited 
responsibilities. We feel that we are far from the heart of 
the Empire, and we believe that its destinies are guided by 
abler hands than ours. The minds of the people are sunk in 
the apathy which accompanies prosperity. Yet we are un- 
doubtedly loyal. We have adopted universal military train- 
ing, and it is working with less fri€tion than might be 
expected. Moreover, in Imperial matters we rely too much 
on the power of the Mother Country, and lull our senses 
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into a false security by repeating that England is bound to 
maintain an invincible navy, and that while Britannia rules 
the waves our safety is secured. At the same time, it was 
surely not to our Premier’s discredit that the scheme which 
he submitted to the Imperial Conference was in advance 
of the opinion of his colleagues and of the Empire. That, 
however, he left the public opinion of his own country 
equally far behind, and has never made any attempt to bring 
it up to the mark—these are more serious defects. The 
strain of Parliamentary life in this small but strenuous 
country, and of the incessant partisan warfare which has to 
be waged even when Parliament is not sitting, seem to leave 
our politicians little time for Imperial thought, except when 
they are aCtually en route to represent us at an Imperial 
Conference. A General Ele€tion, though it is otherwise the 
time at which men’s minds are most susceptible to new 
political impressions, unfortunately marks the most intense 
concentration upon purely local issues. 

It was unfortunate that so few of our members of Parlia- 
ment were able to accept the invitation extended to them to 
visit England at the time of the Imperial Conference, for it 





is impossible for even the most narrow-minded to meet the 
great statesmen of the Empire, and to be privileged to attend 
their counsels without partaking of some of that largeness and 
unselfishness of outlook which is the noble tradition of our 
Empire builders. 


Il. THE NEW ZEALAND ELECTIONS 


EW ZEALAND has just passed through the most 

interesting General Election of the last twenty-one 
years. It was on December 5, 1890, that the Liberals came 
into power, and under the successive leaderships of Ballance, 
Seddon and Sir Joseph Ward, they have held office ever 
since. Only once before 1911 was the existence of the Liberal 
Government considered to be in serious jeopardy, and that 
was at its first general election in 1893. So long a tenure of 
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practically unchallenged power is too much for the virtue 
of any party or the welfare of any country. This truism 
applies with special force to a country in which the scope 
of state enterprise, and therefore of government patron- 
age, is so multifarious and so far-reaching as it is in New 
Zealand. Under such conditions a government inevitably 
slides into some of the vices which the Greeks associated 
with “tyranny,” and among the rank and file there is a 
tendency to apathy, fatalism, subservience, and a dis- 
position to treat politics as a branch of the “ art of getting 
on.” The Government is voted for as a matter of course, 
partly as a sort of Universal Provider, and partly because to 
shift it seems beyond hope. Even at the General Ele¢tion 
just decided, when the prospeéts of the Opposition seemed 
brighter than at any time since the beginning of the twenty- 
one years in the wilderness, the Government derived a large 
benefit from sentiment of this kind. 

To describe exa€tly the issues of the General Eleétion 
is not easy, because the lines of demarcation between the 
policies of the Government and the Opposition are very 
hazy. In general both parties accept the principles of the 
advanced legislation with which New Zealand began to 
startle the world in the early ’nineties. The Opposition 
would probably be less enterprising in this direétion 
than the Liberals, but it has, nevertheless, had very 
little to say by way of censure on that legislation. It is 
at the administration of the Government, that the Oppo- 
sition fire has been principally direfted. Weakness and 
extravagance have been freely alleged, and constitutional 
reform has been freely proclaimed, which would free the 
Legislative Council—at present a nominative body—the 
Public Service and the administration of local Public Works 
from political control. These reforms, if faithfully carried 
out, would be of immense value, but it is probably more a 
steady waning of personal confidence in the leading members 
of the Government than an appreciation of the importance 
of these solid points that has swung the pendulum more 
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strongly towards the Opposition than any but the most 
sanguine of their prophets expeted. 

Of the European members of the House of Representa- 
tives the Opposition have thirty-seven to the Government’s 
thirty-three. But the addition of the four Maori members, 
who are all expeéted to support the Government,* makes 
the principal parties even, leaving the balance of power 
in the hands of four Labour men and two Independents. 
It is certainly in the public interest that so prolonged a 
monopoly of power as the Liberals have enjoyed should be 
interrupted, but it is unfortunate that the chances of any 
kind of stable and effe€tive government should be so pre- 
carious. 

Concurrently with the political campaign another has 
proceeded, which, in most parts of the country, has aroused 
an even keener interest. From 1896 onwards, a Local 
Option Poll has been taken triennially on the day of the 
General Ele€tion—an arrangement which has attained its 
obje&t of securing a representative vote, but otherwise 
has not had a good effe€t upon either the liquor question 
or general politics. Each successive Local Option Poll saw 
a steady increase in the No-licence vote which was in a 
majority in most of the distri€ts, but had only polled the 
three-fifths majority required to make it effeétive in 
twelve out of the sixty-eight licensing distri€ts. On the 
present occasion the interest of the struggle was intensified 
by the addition of a Dominion Option issue. The effe&t of 
local No-licence is merely to cancel all licences for the sale 
of liquor within the distri, but without interfering with 
the right of importation for personal consumption. The 
carrying of National Prohibition would totally prohibit the 
manufa€ture, sale, or importation of liquor, except for 
sacramental, medicinal, scientific and industrial purposes. 

In consenting to the legislation which raised this extra- 





* Polling for the four Maori seats took place after the general pollings, 
and resulted in the return of two Government supporters and of two 


Oppositionists, (Ed.) 
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ordinarily drastic issue, the representatives of the trade had 
relied upon the retaining effet that it was calculated to have 
upon the moderate voter who was becoming increasingly 
accustomed to vote No-licence. The expectation seemed a 
reasonable one, but it has been signally disappointed. Al- 
most equally complete has been the disappointment of the 
Prohibitionists who expected to extend the area of No- 
licence in the usual way, and, at the same time, to make a 
respeCtable showing in their first attempt with the larger 
issue. All these anticipations have been falsified by the 
paradoxical result. 

In the local poll the Prohibitionists have been so seri- 
ously beaten that they have not captured a single licence. 
For the first time since 1899 the vote for Continuance is in 
a majority. On the other hand the Prohibitionists have 
scored wonderfully at the National Option Poll, and have 
come within measurable distance of complete success— 
the interest between the two polls is a paradox indeed. 
The figures, not yet absolutely final but not likely to be 


materially altered, are as follows : 


Local. National. 
Licence Q - 235,325 Licence : : . 203,686 
No Licence . ; » 231,053 Prohibition . . 258,170 


Majority for Licence . 4,272 Majority for Prohibition 54,484 


The result appears all the more astonishing when we find 
that at the three previous polls no-licence was credited 
with the following percentages of the aggregate vote: 
1902, 48°88; 1905, 51°27; 1908, 53°45. Prohibition has 
now secured §5°9 per cent of the total vote, which is almost 
exa€tly what No-licence might have now been expected 
to reach under the old conditions. Why then has No-licence 
itself suffered so serious a reverse? 

The explanation of the paradox is to be sought in the 
democratic passion for equality. The opportunity which 
the law formerly afforded of reducing licences by 25 per 
cent was increasingly negle€ted because of the feeling that 
reduction gave some licensees an unjust preference over 
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others. A similar sentiment is now evidently operating in 
favour of complete prohibition as against local No-licence. 
Complete prohibition recognizes no invidious distinétion 
between one distriét and another, or between one class and 
another. It is, therefore, more to the democratic taste 
than any paltry half-measure. Lastly it is worthy of remark 
that the women’s vote has done as much as anything to 
swell the demand for Prohibition, though this is the only 
outward and visible sign of their influence in politics. 





III]. THE RISE OF LABOUR AND THE SECOND 
BALLOTS 

ROM an outside standpoint, the most interesting 

features of the campaign are the sudden rise of the 
Labour party, and the confusion and uncertainty created 
by the second ballot when there are more than two parties 
in the field. The striking contrast between Australia and 
New Zealand in regard to the political status was so fully 
described in the November number of Tue Rounp TABLE 
that no further description is necessary. During the period 
when its enterprise in the matter of Labour legislation 
attraéted the attention of the world, New Zealand was 
without any special representation of Labour as an inde- 
pendent political force, and that omission has continued to 
date. But the efforts to consolidate the forces of Labour, 
which were described in the November article, have now 
met with a large measure of success. At the General Eleétion 
of 1908, Labour secured a single representative, elef&ted on 
the second ballot, mainly by Liberal votes; and in no other 
constituency did a Labour candidate come at all near even 
to the second place. But in the General EleGtion which 
opened on December 7 six labour candidates secured 
positions in the second ballot, and in seven other cases a 
Labour man was second on the poll. The vote of Labour rose 
from 14,000 in 1908 to a total which is variously estimated 
at from 37,000 to 56,000, according to the classification of 
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candidates adopted, representing an increase ranging from 
about 160 per cent to 300 per cent. In the second ballots 
Labour secured four seats. 

In addition to this, Labour was able to exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence in the final contest for several seats 
in which it had no candidate in the Second Ballot. In 
Parnell the goodwill of the defeated Labour candidate 
failed to save Sir John Findlay, the Attorney-General, from 
defeat. In several other places its support saved the Govern- 
ment candidate from defeat. It must be confessed that the 
rise of the Labour party has introduced a decidedly un- 
edifying element into the Second Ballot campaigns. At the 
first trial of the Second Ballot, three years ago, there was 
some evidence of colleCtive bargaining and wire pulling in 
the competition for the goodwill of the candidates rejected 
at the first ballot. But the intrusion of a third party has 
inevitably aggravated these evils on the present occasion. 
A Labour candidate who has previously devoted much of 
his time and energy to denouncing the Government, 
suddenly finds unsuspected virtues in the Government when 
he has to run off the final heat with an Oppositionist. 
Conversely, the Oppositionist who is vying with a Labour 
man for the votes which went to Government candidates 
at the first ballot, finds that there is really a close kinship 
of principle between Government and Opposition, and that 
differences of method should not be allowed to divide them 
in the presence of the new intruder from the depths of 
democracy. This sudden discovery on the part of men who 
had previously been proclaiming the eje&tment of the 
Government as the supreme demand of the hour, is in- 
teresting and amusing. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Government candidates are liable to a similar change of 
tone when the exigencies of the Second Ballot campaign 
demand it. 

If our politicians could be habituated to the practice of 
discovering and proclaiming the political virtues of those 
who are normally opposed to them, the effe€&t would be a 
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very desirable alleviation of the asperities of public life. But 
the sudden, streaky, intermittent fashion in which the 
process is promoted by the Second Ballot provides more 
entertainment than edification. The Second Ballot has 
never been popular, and can hardly survive the strange 
exhibition of its weakness where there are three parties in 
the field. Public opinion would not support a reversion to 
the old system, which allowed a candidate to secure eleGtion 
by a minority of votes, if the opposing forces were divided. 
But a method that would allow a majority vote to prevail 
at a single operation by giving the electors the right of 
expressing an alternative preference is said to be finding 
favour with the Cabinet, and would certainly be approved 
by the people. 





IV. THE COMPULSORY TRAINING SCHEME 
HE subje& of gravest Imperial concern which the 
ele€tors have had to consider is the defence question. 

The principle of compulsory military training was adopted 
by our Legislature in 1909, all boys and young men between 
the ages of 12 and 2Ir years being rendered liable. In 1910 
the age limit was extended, in accordance with the require- 
ments of Lord Kitchener’s scheme, to 25 years, with a 
nominal liability to further training in the reserve until 
the age of 30. As described at length in the May (1911) 
number of the Rounp Taste, the adoption of the com- 
pulsory principle in 1909 was the outcome of a strong 
popular agitation, and was almost universally approved ; 
but the extension of the age limit was somewhat dubiously 
accepted on expert authority, without any popular en- 
thusiasm. In neither.case, however, did the Bill meet with 
any very strenuous opposition. Such opposition as the 
scheme was destined to receive was reserved until the 
Government set about enforcing the obligation to register 


in June last. Some of those liable to register omitted to do 
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so; the pace was quickened by the institution of a number 
of test prosecutions, all of which resulted in conviétions, 
except when the defendant had anticipated the judgement 
of the Court by registration; but a few, as mentioned in 
the last Rounp Tas.e, remained obdurate even after con- 
vidtion. Naturally disliking this part of the work, and 
finding that a sufficient number had registered to satisfy 
the requirements of Lord Kitchener’s scheme, the Govern- 
ment dropped the prosecutions. Replying to a question on 
the subject in the House of Representatives on Odtober 6, 
Mr J. A. Millar, who in Sir Joseph Ward’s absence had 
taken charge of the Defence Estimates, said “ that there had 
been no prosecutions for some time, but there had been 
very few refusals to register. He did not anticipate that 
there would be any further prosecutions, but no absolute 
rule could be laid down. There might be special cases in 
which prosecutions were necessary.” 

In justice to Mr Millar it should be said that he had been 
compelled by the Premier’s illness to take charge of the 
Defence Estimates at very short notice. But the effect of 
his somewhat weak statement, which assumed a still weaker 
guise in some of the newspaper reports, was to give great 
satisfaction to the opponents of the scheme. They found 
in it just the confirmation they desired of the inference 
that they had previously drawn from the ina¢tion of the 
Government. Major-General Godley, the Commandant, 
has however, since put the matter in a clearer and much 
more reasonable form. “ The situation in regard to registra- 
tion,” he says, “‘is that the policy of the Government is 
not to prosecute. They do not wish to prosecute if it can 
possibly be avoided, and they hope that the scheme will go 
on without any necessity to prosecute. But the law must 
of course be upheld, and, if necessary, legal proceedings will 
have to be taken. The Government wish to give everybody 
a chance of fulfilling his duties without submitting him to 
the indignity of Court proceedings.” This statement of the 
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case puts it as it should be put, and may be taken to repre- 
sent the mind of the Government. A law which is not to be 
enforced is little better than a farce, and it is perfeCtly 
clear that attendance at drill, as well as registration, may 
need the aid of the Courts when the scheme is further 
advanced. 

Mr Millar’s statement that “there had been very few 
refusals to register ” was received with a scepticism that was 
by no means confined to the enemies of compulsory prin- 
ciple. Certainly not a large proportion of the defaulters 
who have been summoned have proved recalcitrant, but the 
refusal to register on the part of those who have not been 
prosecuted has been quite commonly regarded as wholesale. 
In Australia the registrations seem to have fallen short of 
the estimate by about 25 per cent. Here the deficiency 
appeared to be about the same, and 13,000 has been accepted 
as the number. It seems, however, fairly clear that the 
Department has rather erred in its mathematics than in its 
administration. It has indeed been most assiduous in incul- 
cating the duty of registration. Advertisements and com- 
munications to the Press have been freely used for this 
purpose. Area officers have been very careful in their 
inquiries, and where necessary have conducted something 
like a house-to-house canvass for the purpose of explaining 
the provisions of the law. So thoroughly has this work been 
done, and so ready has been the response, that it is probable 
that 5 per cent rather than 25 per cent would be a reason- 
able estimate for the proportion of defaulters. One reason 
why the larger figure has been accepted is that the Depart- 
ment’s original calculations had proceeded upon too san- 
guine an estimate of the number of available recruits. 
Another reason is that owing to the shifting nature of the 
population about 20 per cent to 30 per cent have changed 
their residences since they registered, and that therefore the 
notices summoning them to attend have not reached them. 
An authoritative corre€tion of this blunder is imperatively 
needed, for the general impression that there has been © 
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wholesale violation of the law has discouraged its supporters 
and stimulated its enemies.* 

No elaborate argument is needed to expose the fallacy 
of a contention which is repeatedly urged upon the Govern- 
ment, viz. :—that because a force of 30,000 men is assured 
the defaulters need not be “ rounded up.” Lord Kitchener 
was emphatic in his insistence that the “ recruits should be 
drawn impartially from all portions of the country, and 
from the whole of the community,” and that “the State 
should get the best men available.” There is clearly no 
guarantee that the State gets the best men available, unless 
it gets all the men to choose from, and it is just as clearly 
a hardship on those who have responded to their country’s 
call that their chances of exemption should be taken away 
by exemptions claimed in defiance of the law. On the 
other hand, it must be conceded that we are not a German 
State accustomed to the regime of the Drill-Sergeant and 
the Gendarme, and that too rigid an enforcement of the 
law in the initial stages of the administration might easily 





*DEFAULTERS LIST. 


‘TERRITORIALS. 





| Regist red, but | Oath taken, but 
yr . | C | - | 
Not registered. | refused to take | refused to come | 
} oath, | to parade. 





Auckland . . 339 24 
Canterbury . | Noreturn | No return 


Otago . . . 19 43 
Wellington . | 42 9 


Senior CaperTs. 

Auckland . . 26 | ° 
Canterbury . No return | No return 
Otago . 2. 8 | I 
Wellington . No return | No return 








| 





total’ *<. | 





* Includes Senior Cadet. 
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excite a dangerous reaction. With the ta¢tful management 
in which Major-General Godley, by universal admission, 
is not to be surpassed, the scheme may be expe¢ted to forge 
steadily ahead, and gather momentum as it proceeds. When 
its success as a going concern is already obvious, its demands 
may gradually be made more exaéting, with little risk of 
inconvenience. The approach of the General Ele@tion is 
another matter which has naturally made the Government 
very careful not to force the pace too much. The choice 
was between making martyrs and political enemies at a 
very awkward time, and tolerating a considerable amount 
of slackness, and they have chosen the latter—for the 
present. Now that the eletions are over, we may expect 
whatever Government is in office, to lessen by degrees the 
gap between the demands of the law and the compliance 
of those on whom it calls. 

There is at least one thing of which the eleCtions must 
surely have convinced the most timid of politicians. There 
has been no indication of the general revolt against the 
compulsory principle which was noisily threatened a few 
months ago. The anti-militarists have done their worst, and 
it has not come to very much. No doubt it would have been 
much worse if the Government had at once treated every 
defaulter as a criminal. One of the strongest supporters of 
compulsory training is Sir Arthur Guinness, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, whose advocacy of the prin- 
ciple did not prevent his securing a majority of more than 
a thousand over a Labour candidate in what is largely a 
mining constituency. In reply to the question whether he 
favoured the imprisonment of defaulters under the Defence 
A& who refused to pay their fines, Sir Arthur Guinness 
stated, at one of his meetings, that “ he believed the pro- 
visions of the Defence A& should be carried out, and that 
the authorities should not make fish of one and fowl of 
another.” The reply of the organizer of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour was that “ if the Government en- 
forced payment of fines by imprisonment or by attachment 
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of defaulters’ wages, he would paralyse the industries and 
business of the whole of New Zealand.” But even if the New 
Zealand Federation of Labour is fairly represented by its 
organizer, it certainly does not represent the workers of 
New Zealand. It is a socialist organization, which has little 
more respect or affe€tion for the trades and labour councils 
and the Labour party than for the capitalists. The party, as 
a whole, is not definitely opposed to compulsory training, 
though a hostile resolution was carried by a small majority 
at its conference two years ago. Its candidates at the General 
Ele€tion have not been unanimous on the point, and the 
example of the Australian Labour party, which has un- 
doubtedly done much to stimulate their recent successes, 
is likely to co-operate with the sense of responsibility which 
power always brings in inclining them to a truly national 
view of this question. 

Not only has the compulsory principle survived the 
General Ele€tion, but it has never been in serious jeopardy. 
The hostility to the principle appears to have been most 
a€tive in Christchurch, which, for some reason or other, has 
often been distinguished by a brilliant and aggressive but 
do€trinaire radicalism, and has now been made the head- 
quarters of the Anti-Militarist Council. The referendum 
which is described by our Minister of Labour, Mr J. A. 
Millar, as “‘ the sheet-anchor of the shuffler,”’ has been hailed 
bysome candidates in and round Christchurch asaconvenient 
escape from a definite pronouncement upon an-embarras- 
sing question. But in most constituencies the main question 
has not even been felt to be embarrassing, though even 
such vital details as the time and mode of enforcement 
present problems of considerable difficulty. Not the com- 
pulsory principle itself, but the age limit, is the principal 
matter which has been canvassed by candidates and ele¢tors. 
As already mentioned, the popular agitation, which cul- 
minated successfully in 1909, aimed at making military 
training compulsory and universal up to the age of 21 years. 


This end having been attained by the Defence A& of that 
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year, the substitution in 1910 of a partial scheme, with the 
age limit extended to 25 years, failed to excite any strong 
public enthusiasm; but it was accepted, after some hesita- 
tion, by the Government, and Parliament, as an essential 
part of Lord Kitchener’s recommendations. 

The proposal to extend the age limit from 21 to 25 years 
was carried in the House by 39 votes to 22. Even, however, 
of those who acquiesced at the time a considerable number 
were not convinced, and their objections figured very freely 
in the early debates of last session. The matter was brought 
to a head in a very surprising way when the Defence Esti- 
mates were before the House on Oétober 6. Replying to the 
argument that the change made by the Aét of 1910 should 
be repealed, the Minister in charge, Mr Millar, said : 





“It might be that four years’ training would be suf- 
ficient to make a man absolutely efficient, and in that 
case the young man would pass into the Reserve force 
at the age of 22 years, and he could go, there being then 
no necessity for him to undergo compulsory training up 
to 25. If the establishment was maintained at 30,000, 
and the men were reported efficient at 22 years of age, 


there would be no need to increase the number or 
train beyond that age. There would be no necessity to 
alter the Act for the purpose of reducing the age; if it 
were decided to bring the training age down to 21, it 
could be done by regulation. If the men were rendered 
efficient by three years’ training, the age could be 
limited to 21. In the first lot called up there might be a 
few men of the age of 23 or 24 years before they passed 
into the Reserve ; but as the scheme evolved, other men 
could probably get out at 22.” 


It vas difficult to suppose that so serious a departure from 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme could have the approval of the 
commandant who was appointed to carry it out. But Mr 
Millar expressly stated that the Government was “ ating 
on the advice of the military authorities,” and regulations, 
under which a man who proves himself efficient after four 
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years’ service in the Territorials can be transferred to the 
Reserve have been gazetted. Previous commandantshave been 
forced by political pressure to stultify themselves into im- 
potence, but nobody believes that General Godley would 
accept such a position. A change which looked as though it 
would hit Lord Kitchener’s scheme in a vital spot is, there- 
fore, supposed to have General’s Godley’s full approval, and 
that is quite enough. It appears, indeed, to be the view of 
the Department that, as soon as the scheme is in full swing, 


it is more likely to suffer from “ an embarrassment of riches ” 
than otherwise. 





Lord Kitchener’s recommendation of a force of 80,000 
men for Australia worked out, on a population basis, at about 
20,000 for New Zealand, just the number which had been 
fixed by the Defence A& of 1909. The original proposal of 
the Government, after receiving Lord Kitchener’s report, 
was a territorial force of 18,800 men, and they have not 
received all the credit that they deserve for their decision 
to increase the number to 30,000. The opinion of the De- 
partment is that at the present rate even this number will 
be soon exceeded, and the discretionary reduftion of the 
age limit is said to be the result, not of political pressure, but 
of the desire not to exceed the liberal limit of 30,000. 

One excellent result of a change which caused some 
searchings of heart among the thorough-going supporters 
of the scheme is that it has kept out of the arena of party 
politics the one feature of the scheme which might have led 
to serious controversy. There is, as Mr Millar says, no need 
to alter the Defence A& for the purpose of reducing the age 
limit, since it can be done by regulation, and there has been 
no need for any ele¢tion wrangle on the subject, since the 
regulation conceding pra€tically all that was desired in the 
way of reduétion was made before the dissolution. By 
statute the obligation to military training is universal, and 
extends to the age of 25 ; by regulation it is only universal 
during the cadet period, i.e. from 12 years of age to 18, after 
that it is to be applied to about one-third of the men 
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available, and only till they reach the age of 22. There are 
still difficulties to be overcome before the scheme is in full 
operation, but the omens are favourable. It has come un- 
scathed through its first general ele€tion, and, though the 
Government’s administration offered in many respeéts a 
tempting target for criticism, party feeling, which has run 
very high on other subjeéts, has left this one almost entirely 
alone. 
New Zealand. January, 1912. 
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